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ARTICLE I. 
Agricultural Education. 


In no other view does man approach so nearly the similitude of 
Deity as when regarded in the light of a being capable of enlarg- 
ing the sphere, and multiplying the means of his own happiness. 
When contemplated in this light, his stature assumes dimensions 
proportioned to the grandeur of the objects for which he was cre- 
ated, and he stands forth endowed with faculties, and clothed with 
powers approximating infinitude. He cannot create the elements 
of matter, nor alter the laws which regulate the Universe, but he 
may change the normal relations of the elements constituting the 
globe which he inhabits, and by combinations originating in his 
own mind evoke new forms, and create agents correspondent to 
his wants, and compel them to do his bidding. He may arouse 
the constituent elements of the vegetable kingdom from their re- 
pose in the earth, and liberate those which have been confined in 
the solid rock since the dawn of creation, and bringing them forth 
into the light and genial warmth of day, nurture them into life 
and fruitfulness. He may cause many blades of grass to grow 
where nature produced but one, and clothe the barren places of 
the earth with waving corn, fruitful trees, and the generous vine. 
By skillful culture he may impart new properties to noxious plants 
changing their acrid qualities to delicious flavours, and their poi- 
sons to wholesome nutriment. 

By the intelligent and active exercise of these powers he en- 
larges the volume of human subsistence, and ameliorates and im- 
proves the mental and moral condition of the race, while he mul- 


tiplies their numbers. 
21 
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The work of producing these sublime results so sugges 
creative Pp Wer hus been confided chiefly to the tillers of the 
and upon their intelligence and industry the numbers and condi- 
tion of the human family mainly depend. This is a grave, a fear- 
ful responsibility imposed upon the agriculturist, but there is en- 


couragement in the reflection that his rewards are ful 


ly equivalent 
to the duti 8 requ red at his hands. Just conceptions of the ha- 
ture and extent of man’s powers, and of the laws which govern 
the operations of nature, constitute a perennia! source of human 
enjoyment; and the agriculturist in his vocation occupies the most 
favorable of all positions for observit y the influence, which mind 


is capable of exerting over ma - Here it is his privilege to la- 


tter 
bor and study in open view of the ever changing relations and as- 


pects of physical objects, and note with precision the results pro- 
duced by his own agency. 

Transmutation is an established order of nature, the process by 
which crganic forms and substances are produced and quickened 
into life; and the art of agriculture consists chiefly in modifying 
this natural process. 

Behold : the earth is one common repositoryof organic remains, 
—animal and vegetable the debris of extinct generations. Can 
these bones live? It is the office of the agriculturist, to collect 
these scattered remains, and by certain combinations vitalize and 
restore them to life, giving them forms more beautiful, and qual- 
ities more excellent, than those which they possessed in their form- 
er state of vital existence. Note the process. Mineral substances 
being combined with organic remains in due proportions, he pul- 
verizes the mass, making it pervious to light and genial heat, to 
moisture and atmospheric air, bringing these various ingredients 
and agents into friendly union, that each may act its appropriate 
part in the great work about to be performed. Thus prepared, 
seed containing the vital principle of plants are buried beneath 
the surface. Anon, the process of transmutation begins. By the 
combined agency of heat and moisture the solid food previded by 
the parent plant to nourish and sustain its infant offspring is soft- 
ened and dissolved; the dormant principle of life now awakes, and 
eager to return to the living world, the diverse elements of the dead 
mass rush to embrace the quickened germ, and yield themselves as 
food to the young and tender plant. Its roots go forth to feed 


in the pasture prepared by the husbandman: the stem rises above 
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the surface, unfolds its leaves, absorbs the light of day, and 
breaths the vital air. The plant grows a pace; attains pubescence; 
and moved by the procreant principle reveals its dual nature: male 
and female. ‘The season of love ensues: the nuptial feast ap- 
} 


proaches. And now, decked with flowers bright and pure as 


thoughts of heaven, nature celebrates the hymenial rites, and re- 
joices in their consummation. Fruit succeeds ; the parent trans- 
mits the vital principle to its offspring; and having performed its 
mission, dissolves into earth and air; again to take its place 
amongst the dea a and again to return to lite, obedient to the eall 
of man. 

This series of transmutations is no poet’s dream, no creation of 
the fancy to amuse the vacant mind, or empty show to attract the 
idler’s gaze. It is the unfinished work of creation contided to the 
charge of man, when God rested from his labors, and said: “Be 
fruitful, and multiply, and replenish the earth, and subdue it.” 

Contemplate the results. Corn, and wine, and oil, to strength- 
en and make glad the heart of man, and cause his face to shine ; 
materials to clothe and adorn his person; and fruits and spices to 
gratify his senses, fill his stores to repletion, demanding a multi- 
plication of the race to enjoy the bounties of the season. 

Another series of transmutations succeeds. The nutritious sub- 
stances and fruits produced by agriculture constitute the subsist- 
ence of a race higher in the scale of intelligence and moral virtue, 
than the wandering tribes who rely upon nature alone to supply 
their wants. [lence the earth is replenished with a new order of 


beings, and as their numbers increase, the nomadic tribes perish 


at their approach; their hunting grounds change to fruitful fields; 


and where unassisted nature sustained but one savage, an hundred 
of the civilized race. rejoice in a comfortable subsistence drawn 
from agriculture and kindred arts. 

Thus, as inorganic matter when brought in cont ct with the 
vital principle of plants, is transformed into fibre, foliage, flowers 
and fruit, so these when brought into certain relations with the 
vital principle of man, are changed to blood, bones and muscles. 
To trace out this second series of transmutations would be but a 
recital of the first. The ingenious plowman will perceive the anal- 
ogies without the repetition; and while he contemplates the sublime 
economy of nature, and himself—the agent and apparent object of 
her chief operations—he will feel exalted by his vocation and ex- 
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perience a sense of dignity arising from his elevated position in 
the scale of created beings. These views of the transmutations 
of watter will lead him to trace the analogies and relations be- 
tween the physical and moral world; whence he will perceive, that 
like plants, the moral nature of man requires cultivation to melior- 
ate and improve its normal state, and that its progressive develop- 
ments depend upon inteliectual improvement and the progress of 
knowledge in whatsoever tends to augment the means of human 
subsistence. 

Reverting to the history of the race he will comprehend the rea- 
son why the social principle has been so long subjected to the self- 
ish; why the chief aim of mankind, individually and collectively, 
has been to appropriate to themselves not only the natural pro- 
ducts and possession of the earth, but also the fruits produced by 
the labor of other hands than their own. Here he sees men trans- 
formed to demons, rebelling against the primal injunction, and 
waring against each other for the spontaneous productions of na- 


ture. Pending their fiendish struggles, a few families driven into 
} 
A 


peninsulas and islands, and confined to those localities by their 
enemies, are compelled to resort to agriculture for subsistence ; 
the arts of civilization spring up as a natural consequence ; the 
moral and social principles begin to be developed, and growing in 
strength, civilization enlarges its borders, gaining a foothold upon 
the adjacent continent. But being compelled to guard the fruits 
of their toil against the ravages of barbarians, the art of war be- 
comes a necessary concomitant to the arts of peace. While small 
in numbers compared to their enemies, it was natural that the 
agriculturist should feel grateful to those who bravely and sue- 
cessfully defended his home: the soldier was hailed as the savior 
of the commonwealth, and war regarded more honorable than 
labor. Hence antagonistic interests and social distinctions were 
established, and in time the tillers of the soil became the bond- 
men of those who defended it against foreign aggression. Labor- 
ing in a vocation thus degraded in the estimation of mankind, and 
struggling against an armed adversary who subsisted on the fruits 
of their toil, many ages elapsed before agriculture acquired suffi- 
cient strength to control the policy of nations, or to make its vo- 
taries respectable even in their own estimation. 

Looking to the future, the hopes of the enlightened philanthro- 
pist are based chiefly upon the advancement of agriculture. Judg- 
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ing from the improvements made in his own day, his imagination 
assigns no limits to the productions of the earth, none to the num- 
ber of its inhabitants. Tracing the successive developments of 
physical science he sees man engaged in the pursuit of higher ob- 
jects than the subjugation of nations by war, and cherishing nobler 


aspirations than a desire to live without labor. He justly con- 
cludes that, as men advance in the knowledge of agriculture, the 
burthens of labor will be lightened until the pursuit will be regard 
merely in the light of a science involving no more labor than will 
afford agreeable exercise to its votaries. 

Grant the attainment of these views, and the moral and social 
condition of the human family will have undergone a change as 
complete as the transmutations of matter. For whilst the process 
which increases the products of the soil, improves the qualities of 
its fruits, it also removes many causes of disease ; and hence the 
enjoyments of life will be hightened, the period of individual use- 
fulness prolonged, the occasions of grief and vexation become less 
frequent, and the temper of the mind being improved, social like 
individual enjoyments will become more pleasing and permanent. 

The causes of war having ceased, commerce, the offspring and 
agent of agriculture, will distribute its products throughout the 
earth, and the inhabitants of every clime feasting at one common 
board shall proclaim their grateful thanks to one common parent. 

But what shall be said in answer to the doctrines of the political 
economists who live in terror of famine arising from increase of 
numbers? It isa humiliating truth that all ages have furnished in- 
stances of human suffering from this cause, and more humiliating 
still that they should occur in our own day; but there is reason to 
fear that such instances will continue to occur until a more en- 
lightened order of teachers shall rise up to instruct the tillers of 
the soil. In the mean time, however, let man study the laws of 
nature, labor diligently, and act justly, and then they may safely 
rely upon the wisdom and benevolence of Deity to avert the hor- 
rors of pestilence and famine. 

The command, to be fruitful, and multiply, and replenish the 
earth, was given to Nogh and his sons, with a blessing, and with- 
out limitation; and did man conform to the laws of the Creator, 
in other respects, obedience to this injunction could never be at- 
tended by evii consequences to the race. Man blunders in his 
designs, but nature never. By investigating her laws, and con- 
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his desires and conduct are brought into 


form ng to her dictates, 
ler operations; and were it possible by the aid of 


science to reach the utmost limit of the earth’s capacity to yield 


subsistence, the phys intellectual and social character of man 


would doubtless conform to the condition of the earth; and the 
danger from famine still be as remote, as when the progenitors of 
the race « upied the garden of Eden. 

Ail the discoveries and improvements of the age combined, are as 
1 to the improvements required, 


dust In t lance When compared t 


and attainable in agriculture. Railroads and steamships facilitate 


commercial and social intercourse, exchange the products of dis- 
a . 3 
tant lands, ; extend the sympathies of the human family; and 


improvements i machinery greatly multiply the means of human 


; : ee ee ee ae 
comfort w reasing the burthens of labor. These im- 
4 y 5 | . J 
provements a nd to augment the numbers of the race, and to 
enlarge the rea of ¢ivilization but without improvement in the 


science of a ire the ir bi nefits must be transl¢ nt. The in- 


1 upon the natural fertility of the earth will hasten 


creasing demand upon the 1 Cru lt! 

he exhanstian of the ‘|. and the improvements fro1 ‘hich s 
tne exnaus ior t SOll, and t improvements Irom which so 
much 1s expr 1 hy the friends of human pr Press will disappoint 


the hopes of the philanthropist, unless sustained by a correspond- 


i 


ing advancement in the science of agriculture. 


aval 


A subject eply involving the destiny of the human family, 
claims their highest consideration, and invokes the countenance 
and substantial patronage of all civilized governments. The til- 
lers of the soil need no bounties, no peculiar privileges: they only 


] 


need instruction in the elementary principles of their vocation—to 


he investigation of appropriate sub- 


A ~ 


have their minds directed to t 
jects, and their taste for the beautiful in nature cultivated and im- 
proved. 

The physician, the lawyer, and the divine, all receive instruc- 


tion at institutions founded for the benefit of their respective pro- 


fessions; but there are no institutions, we believe, in cur country 


where a thorough agricultural education can be obtained. The 


a a’ _ 
farmer is left to grope his way in the dark, and not one ina 


> 


thousand possesses knowledge respecting the constituents and pe- 
culiar combinations of his soil sufficient to enable him to select the 
right kind of fertilizers, and apply them in proper quantities. 
Hence his experiments, if not total failures, are unprofitable, and 
becoming discouraged he proclaims scientific farming a fallacy, 
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and settles down upon the old system of exhausting his land, and 
purchasing more when its cultivation ceases to be profitable. It 
requires no prophet to predict the destiny of a country whose in- 
habitants cultivate the soil upon this principle: its population and 
wealth soon reach their maximum, and then unless it possess other 
important resources, both must decline. 

This subject has been so frequently discussed in the ‘* Western 
Journal,”’ and presented in so many views, that we cannot pursue 
it further without danger of reiterating what has already been pub- 
lished. We shall, therefore, proceed to suggest the object aimed 
at in the present paper: gricultural Education. 

A knowledge of geology, chemistry, meteorology and the phys- 
iology of plants may be regarded as essential to every individual 
who undertakes the management of a farm. And we insist that 
it is the duty of every tate to give substantial and efficient en- 
couragement to the study of these departments of science. ‘The 
elementary principles relating to agriculture, if judiciously arranged, 
might be introduced into common schools with great benefit to 
those who have not the means of obtaining a more thorough course 
of instruction. But the first step towards the introduction of a 
system of agricultural education is the establishment of an AGRI- 
CULTURAL COLLEGE, where no other branches of learning should be 
taught than such as relate to the cultivation of the soil. A farm 
must necessarily be connected with the institution, for the soil, the 
plants and the atmosphere are the subjects to be observed and 
operated upon. It is only by experiments made upon these that 
the benefits of the science can be properly illustrated. Besides 
the more solid benefits to be derived from such an institution, 1t 
would raise agriculture to the rank of the learned professions, and 
give it a dignity in the estimation of common minds, which it has 
not possessed since the more palmy days of Rome. 

We bring this subject to the notice of our readers at the present 
time, with the hope that the Missouri State Agricultural Society 
and the County Agricultural Societies will, at their annual meet- 
ings shortly to be hel§ take the matter under consideration, and 
make public their views touching the policy of establishing an agri- 
cultural college, in Missouri, to be erected and endowed by the 
State. 

We may be allowed to observe, in connection with this subject, 
that a strong disposition has beer manifested in and out of Con- 
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gress within the last two years, to make liberal donations of the 


public domain, especially to the old States, for purposes of educa- 
tion; and we respectfully suggest the propriety of urging upon 
Congress the just claims of Missouri toa liberal grant of lands, to 
aid in establishing an agricultural college in this State. 

The State Agricultural Fair, to be held at Boonville, early in Oc- 
tober, will attract the intelligent farmers from every part of the 
State, and afford a favorable opportunity of obtaining the sense of 
our citizens upon this important subject. 

We rejoice in the spirit of improvement recently manifested by 
the farmers of Missouri, aud appreciate the benefits which may be 
derived from agricultural societies and exhibitions. They may do 
much to advance the art, but little to improve the science of agri- 
culture—this must be taught as other branches of learning before 
the most important of all industrial pursuits can be placed on a 
solid foundation. Entertaining these views, we are impelled by a 
sense of duty as public journalists, to urge upon the agricultural 
associations of Missouri the propriety of memorializing Congress 
for a grant of land in aid of an Agricultural] College in our State. 
If this should be denied, then let them be prepared to bring the 
subject before the next General Assembly f the State, supported 


ill 


by an expression of public sentiment, that will insure success. 


ARTICLE Il. 


[From the Mining Magazine 


Geology of the Sierra Nevada. 
BY PROF. JOHN B. TRASK. 


Cont 1 from page 255 
MINING RESOURCES. 

Under this head will be included all those branches of employ- 
ment within the district alluded to, as well also as those which 
must, from the nature of attendant circumstances, find a place in 
the history of our resources. 

First in order will be the mineral lands, or those which contain 
gold. These will be divided into two classes:—First, those at 
present occupied; and Second, those unoccupied, and, from pres- 
ent circumstances, unavailable. 
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The first class comprehends all those lands within the mountain 
districts which are situated on the rivers and higher valleys, also 
in the ravines and mountain gorges of the western flank of the 
range. 

The range that they occupy through the country may be ap- 
proximately stated to be not far from 5U miles in breadth by about 
390 in length; a small proportion of this, however, can be consid- 
ered mining ground—probably about one-third. Within the min- 
ing districts proper there are large quantities of land which are 
known to contain gold, and in quantities sufficient to warrant con- 
siderable expenditure of capital for the purposes of mining in fu- 
ture. T'hese lands are not, at the present moment, available, from 
the want of that necessary agent, water; and it remains but to be 
seen that capital investments in hydraulic operations in this coun- 
try is a safe and profitable source of income, and the unemployed 
moneys of the Atlantic States, Europe, and our own State, will 
seek and find a ready market in the various branches to which this 
source of profit will give rise. A longer period than the present 
year will not be required to demonstrate this fact, either for good 
or ill. ‘The present year will be productive of results that cannot 
fail to convince the most incredulous of the value of those un- 
touched resources of which it has been our pride to boast, and in 
the full consciousness of truth. Nearly all those companies that 
are at present in but partial operation, have demonstrated the 
utility of the system; and from what we have already seen, even in 
their immature state, we may cunfidently anticipate what the fu- 
ture will be when those operations arrive at completion. Should 
they prove of one half the value they now promise, the area within 
the mineral districts proper that would be open to those opera- 
tions, now unemployed and useless from the want of water, and 
which are known to contain gold :n profitable quantities, will near- 
ly equal the present area employed. 

It will require, then, on these premises, no great tension of the 
imagination to discern, that within the next two years our mining 
sections must contain a population full one half greater than they 
at present occupy. ‘This estimate is exclusive of those discoveries 
which have been made within the last six months, and which only 
confirm the opinion formerly entertained, that the placers existed 
in sections remote from those now known. These later discoveries 
are situated mostly in the northern district, and the only obstacle 
presented to their profitable occupancy is large numbers of hostile 
Indians in these vicinities, particularly in and about the regions of 
Pitt River. It will be sufficient to state, that the unoccupied pla- 
cers within the mineral districts proper are coextensive with the 
mineral range now occupied. This unoccupied mineral land may 
properly be divided into two distinct sections, and to this second 
section we would now call your attention. 
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SECOND SECTION. 

This district of country is situated in the lower foot hills, and 
immediately on the eastern edge of the v valley; it maintains a very 
uniform width of about four miles, and is almost uninterrupted 
throughout the pri incipal portion of the valley district. A large 
p: art of the miner: af section of Sacramento county is a true example 
of these sections, though the principal range alluded to is a short 
distance west of those parts in which mining operations are con- 
ducted i - this county at the present time. 

This district is strongly marked throughout its entire extent, and 
the neler sai either from the \ valley or “mineral district proper, is 
such as cannot fail to attract the attention of the most careless 
traveller in passing over it. It will recur to the mind of every one 
who has passed from the rivers to the interior, that at the distance 
of some 12 or 14 miles from the streams, that you enter very sud- 
denly a district thickly covered with angu/ar pebbles of quartz ; 
the district is scare ly less than two miles in width in any part of 
it, and in some localities much wider. On reaching the eastern 
verge of the valley, the transition is equally sudden as in the first 
instance; the angu/ar pebbles disappear, and a few round pebbles, 
mixed with alluvium, replace them, for a short distance, which is 
scauallaeas succeeded by the outcrop of what has been denomin- 
ated the ‘*g7avestone” slate, from the appearance they present 
of a ruined churchyard, in nearly all the lower hills on the eastern 
edge of the valley. From what the author has seen of this dis- 
trict, I feel no h esitancy in saying that it must in a few years be- 
come the field of busy and extensive 1 mining; and [think this opin- 
ion will meet the concurrence of those persons who are intimately 
acquainted with the localities named, and engaged in these opera- 
tions at the present time within their limits, although these operations 
are comparatively limited at present. Rhodes’ Diggings, Sacra- 
mento county, and Ousley’s Bar, Yuba county, are on the east- 
ern verge of this range, and Neal’s Diggings, on Butte sare 
Butte county, also; and to those who are acquainted with these 
localities we would respectfully submit the opinion ne dinisar 

It is not to be understood that this section of country will prove 
so highly pr oductive in a short space of time as the more puperfi- 
cial and richer deposits of the interior sections, nor can it be, with 
any degree of propriety, expected. But, as a compensatory prin- 
ciple, the y will possess the double advantage of being much more 
accessible, and yielding a lower but far more continued remunera- 
tion for ate and a sur r prospect of success. A more healthy 
and stable condition of the mining population will be the result of 
bringing these lands into successful operation; a desideratum much 
desired in this country. 

THE QUARTZ FORMATION. 

This subject will next claim our attention, and our brevity on the 

subject will be found in our limited time. 
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{In speaking of the rocks that compose our mountains, this form- 
ation was intentionally omitted, and a brief description of this 
group, therefore, will be given at this time. The quartz forma- 
tion forms an important point in the various groups that abound 
in this country; not so much in proportion of its masse 8, as they 
are small when compared with almost any other member of the 
plutonic series. The comparative range of country which they 
pass through cannot be considered as amounting to more than one- 
twelfth (1-12) of the width of the mountain range. The area that 
they occupy is also very small, compared to the rocks they pass 
through, being comp sed of small veins and dikes, cutting other 
formations, both igneous and sedimentery. The largest masses 
of the rock are found in the form known us dzkes, which are at 
times nearly continuous above the surface for miles, in other cases 
interrupted on the surface at short distances. The largest dike 
ever observed by the author did not exceed forty yards in width, 
while the principal formation adjacent, and through which it passed, 
was nearly as many miles. It must not be understood by this that 
the amount of its aggregate is trifling, except in a comparative 
view with other formations, for its veins are found in most of the 
other rocks of the country, and as variable in size as in number. 

These rocks throughout the country present many and distinct 
phases. On close examination they are found to be a disturbing 
and intrusive rock ; while, in other cases, a feature the reverse is 
presented, they being disturbed by other rocks; and still another 
feature is often present, and fre quently in the same locality ; thus 
it is that some veins appear to have been unaffected, while adja- 
cent veins are much disturbed and broken down. 

With these premises before us, it would seem impossible to refer 
the entire group te one period, for the facts presented would re- 
main unexplained, while many of the attendant discrepancies that 
have attached themselves to those operations which have resulted 
in loss and disappointment to the adventurers in this branch of 
mining, will, ina great measure, be found referable to these prob- 
able differences in the ages of these rocks. 

I flatter myself that this opinion will be sustained ultimately, if 
not at present, by the community at large, and by scientific min- 
ers of other countries, as well as by subsequent examinations in 
this country. 

The opinion that all metallic veins are referable to one age, 

which was formerly entertained in England, is fast losing ground 
before the marclf of scientific research, and the practical miners of 
this country now study the relative age of the formation, and form 
their estimates of its value very much on this basis. 

It is found that there are eight distinct series of veins in some 
of the mining districts of England, and that these veins vary in 
value according to their relative age and position. It is made a 
practical point of examination before entering on mining specula- 
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tions in this country, to ascertain the relative age of a metallic 
vein before entering on the enterprise of extensive operations. We 
would, therefore suggest the following proposition in relation to 
the auriferous veins of this country. 

That the value of these veins will be found in the relative age 
which they maintain to the rocks with which they are found in con- 
nection, being mod fied as their passage is found to be through 


igneous or sedimentary rocks. 

This suggestion is made in the hope that less disappointment 
may be experienc! by those who seek a profitable and laudable 
employment in those vranches of industry, and also to check, in 
some measure, those lusty and inconsiderate generalizations that 
once promised to biast the most brilliant prospects of the State. 
Two years since, this ‘pinion was maintained and also made pub- 
lic, and the estimate then made of the probable fate of a large por- 
tion of those who had embarked in these speculations was predic- 
ated, in part, on these grounds. How far that prognosis has proved 
true, the public can best judge. Another, and aa important point 
in this subject, is the association of the metal with other minerals 
in the vein. A large portion of the gold in these veins is frequent- 
ly combined with other minerals, most of which are of a compound 
character —as the oxides of iron, and also its sulphurets (pyrites ). 

It must be seen, then, that one general and indiscriminate treat- 
ment of ores must not only prove annoying in the results that are 
obtained, but highly disastrous in the extraction of the metal, for 
the process that would relieve the metal in one case, would only 
serve to fix its investing matrix more closely in the other. Hence 
has arisen much of the discredit to this branch of mining, and 
pecuniary loss. This has been sustained from the neglect in mak- 
ing the necessary selections of ores from the same vein, and ap- 
plying the same treatment for each variety. The experience in 
this branch of mining of the past eight months, has demonstrated 
too truly and sadly that those methods heretofore adopted cannot 
be pursued with profit, but on the contrary, that certain loss must 
be the result of this system, too hastily entered upon, and too 
thoughtlessly pursued in whatever branches of industry it may be 
applied. 

But, from the failure that has been experienced in this case, it 
would be unjust even to infer that these metallicrocks do not pos- 
sess the equivalents of wealth that a reasonable estimate has placed 
upon them, by men whose judgments have been unbiassed and un- 
swerved by the overheated infatuation that has too often prevailed 
here and elsewhere in relation to this subject. The best proofs of 
fast returning confidence in these richest of our resources, is found 
in the large amounts of foreign and home capital that is now seek- 
ing opportunity of investment in them, showing most clearly that 
the denouncements that have been piled upon them were based 
upon false premises, and are so considered abroad. In addition 
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to this, a local demonstration goes to support this position, and 
exerts a wide-spread influence, which serves to give weight to the 
above. It is known that parties who have suffered severe losses 
by embarking in these operations, still feel confident of success, and 
still hold those veins, feeling fully assured of their real value, although 
with their present means they are unable to groceed at the present 
time with success. 

There are but few of these veins that can be purchased from the 
original holders for any thing like moderate prices, and those that 
are in second hands are equally firm. No truer barometer of pub- 
lic opinion of their value can be found, than is indicated even un- 
der such apparently depressed circumstances. The next metal 
that will engage our attention is platinum. 

Platinum.—This metal appears as widely distributed as gold, 
and there is scarcely a section of the country, in which gold has 
been found, but that this metal also has been discovered. ‘This 
fact would lead us to suppose that from the commercial value of 
the metal in its crude state, being about one half that of gold. it 
may at some future day be sought for, as an article of commercial 
export, among the exhausted placers of the country. It is to be 
regretted that a more intimate acquaintance with this meta! among 
those engaged in the mining districts, does not exist, as I feel 
fully contident that the value of our mines would be enhanced near- 
ly 25 per cent. by its collection. 

A description of the metal would not lead to its detection, as it 
is so frequently combined with other metals that closely resemble 
it, and would be easily overlooked. We shall, therefore, dismiss 
it by noticing the localities where it has been observed. 

It occurs on Salmon River, in the drift that contains the gold in 
small round grains of a steel gray; also on the South Fork of the 
Trinity, about eight miles from its junction; on Butte Creek, near 
Reeves’ Bar; on Honcut Creek, embedded in gold, between the 
North and South Forks, and also in the placers between there and 
Feather River, on Canon Creek, of Butte co.; on Middle Fork of 
American River; on Wood’s Creek; at Gold Flat, Nevada, with 
iridium and osmium, and smail crystals of rutile at the bottom of 
the shafts. 

This wide dispersion of this metal through the country would in- 
dicate that at some future day it may be made a source of profit. 

Siiver.—This metal has been found in several of the mines that 
have been opened in this State, all of them, thus far, situated in 
the southern district. It was first met with in a distinct vein, run- 
ning parallel with a vein of gold in the southern mine, at Carson 
Hill. At this place I obtained a fine specimen. I was informed 
of its being found in the Old Dominion mine, beside the above, 
and north of it, and also in the Relief mine, south of it. The 
New York Mining Company, on the opposite side of the river, at 
Eagle Hill, was the next in which it made its appearance. At the 
Chilean mine, two miles north of Columbia, it occurs, associated 
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with copper and gold in quartz, in the form of sulphuret; also Fra- 
zer’s mine, twelve miles east of Sonora, with galena and zinc- 
blende in the » rock, At these localities it is generally dis- 
seminated through the quartz. 

At the Washington and Georgia mine, Quartzburg, in Maripo- 
sa county, I observed this metal in the furm of ruby-blende in the 
vein-stone containing the gold, and when the metallic gold ap- 
peared it was a little lighter in the color than common, evidently 
from a slight alloy of tae two metais. 

This metal in other countries has proved an important source of 

in our mines. and its evident 


wealth. Fro its casual occurrence 
tendency of increase, as you advance south from the Stanislaus, 


there Is 
source of wealt! 
Coprer.—This metal is much more widely distributed than sil- 


ver, through the western flank of the range. Commencing on the 
extrem ’ Fork of the Trinity, a 
short dista1 from its confluence with the main stream, in a me- 
tallie state, in cervstals and masses. The vein cuts both sides of 
the river. but its entire extent is not known. Vitreous copper is 
found a } ining, and also malachite. It occurs on both the Middle 
and South forks of Feather River, in the form of carbonate; also 
betwer n Ne Va la ‘ Grass Valley, near th 1e Half-way House, and 
in many parts southern mines. I cannot speak with cert- 
ainty in respect to the ores of this metal in the ¢ oast range, having 
] n the character of the ores which 
} 


warranted in believing that it 


but subsequent exnlorations must alone 


t 


just ason to hope that it may in this country become the 


never seen them; but judging fron 

have been brough from there, I fee 
exists in large 
determine thi int. The varieties of ore “se I have seen from 
these seetions, are of that character that would make their reduc- 


tion easy, sist in sufficient quantities to warrant invest- 


ment. 

Curomium.—I would invite your attention particularly to the 
ores of this metal, inasmuch as from its appearance in large quan- 
tities in some sections of the State, and the extensive distribution 
of the serpentine rocks, to which itis also incident, we m: Ly expect, 
with a great degre e of confidence, that it will be largel ly di vel yped 
within our borders. _It is an article of great commercial import- 
ance throughout the civilized world. Its principal use in the arts 
is for the col loring r of po! ‘celain, lyeing, and as a pigment. The 
fine chrome yellow so highly prized, is. manufactured from this 
mineral. Nearly all the chrome used in the world, is produced 
from the mines of the United States; the Shetland Isles producing 
the next largest am unt. 
say nearly the only one on the Atlantic border from which this 
mineral is derive: li is at the Bare Hills, near Baltimore, and this 


affords the supply of the world. 


The principal locality, and we might 
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The greatest amount that can be obtained from all sources at pres- 
ent known, is about 2000 tons, though the market would consume a 
much larger amount could it be obtained. From the limited supply 
in the market. the public will, at no distant day, be directed to its 
development in this State. So soon as cheap and rapid means of com- 
munication are obtained with the interior of the State, this ore will 
probably become an article of export to a large extent, to China, and 
the Atlantic States, and England. It would be unnecessary to make 
it an article of export even, unless its reduction would prove too ex- 
pensive in this State, on account of the high price of labor, for ample 
material usually exists in its vicinity for this purpose. 

The high prices of the various manufactures from this mineral can- 
not fail to attract attention to its further development; and I feel that 
tie value of the mineral will be sustained, when we say that its mar- 
ket price in the state of rough ore, will equal the product of our best 
ores of gold in their average, being about $50 per ton. It has main- 
tained this price very uniformly for a number of years. 

This mineral is found in veins and masses running through serpent- 
ine rocks. ‘These masses are often large, weighing from sixtyto 
eighty pounds, and smaller, and generally disseminated through the 
rock and upon its surface. 

The finest specimens the author has ever seen, have been found in 
this country, and in some focalities in large quantities. A striking 
feature in the country that abounds in this mineral, among the ser- 
pentine formations, is the peculiar barrenness of the immediate dis- 
trict compared to other surrounding sections, and an individual once 
observing it, would scarcely fail to recognize its characteristics even 
at a considerable distance. 

The principat localities that have been observed as abounding in 
this mineral, are upon Nelson Creek, near its junction with Feather 
River, in fragmentary masses. On the ridge, between the North and 
Middle Forks of the American, in small fragments ; on Bear River, 
four miles above Anson’s Ferry; in the Cayota Diggings, near Neva- 
da; and on Deer Creek, two miles below the city of Nevada. 

It is at this last-named locality that its attendant peeuliarities may 
be most conveniently studied. It occurs here in large amorphous 
masses of twenty to sixty pounds weight, scattered over a low range 
of hills of some four to six miles in extent. The mineral would be 
easily mistaken by the passing traveller, for large fragments of some 
of the darker trap rocks, or dark porphyries. 

It is very dense, and possesses a semi-metallic lustre. Rolled frag- 
ments are often found of considerable weight on the banks of the 
creek in the vicinify. My attention was ffrst directed to this miner- 
al by Mr. Henry Pratten, who is at the present time connected with 
the Geol gical State Survey of Llinois, and formerly of the Minnesota 
Survey by the United States. 


In what follows, relating to other minerals observed in my tour 
through the country, I shall confine myself to the principal ores only, 
and their localities, unassociated with their different varieties, as the 
limits of this report will not permit of more elaborate detail. 
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Commencing with the Aurirerovus Group. Among the auriferous 
rocks we find Tale, at Central Company Mine, Marthenas Creek ; 
Chlorite—Voleano Mine, Middle Fork, American; Tale—Dry Creek, 
E! Dorado county; Chlorite—Angels; Peroxide Iron—Coyote Mount 
ains, Sonora; Heavy Spar—Armagosa Mines, Desert; Arsenical Pyr- 
ites—head of Bear River. 

Sirver.—Argentiferous Galena, Zine-Blende, and Arsenic—Fra- 
zer’s; Sulphuret Silver and Malachite—Columbia. 

Miscetianxrous.—White, Clouded, Variegated and Jet Marble— 
Ringgold; White do.—Voleano ; Oxide of Iron and Gold—Frazer’s ; 
Arsenical Pyrites—Frazer’s; Foliated Graphite—Amider; Marble— 
Deer Creek; Arsenical Pyrites in Argillite—Eagle Hill; Vitre us and 
Silicate Copper—Carson’s Hill; Carbonate do.—Columbia; Franklin- 
ite—Stanislaus River; Jasper—Voleano and Tualbot’s Hill; Carbonate 
Copper—Round Tent and Grass Valley; Sienitic Granite—Grass 
Valley; Augite do.—Anson’s, Bear River, and Auburn Creek; Scoria 
—Sugar Loaf, Nevada ; Sienite—Half-way House; Peroxide Iron— 
Deer Creek; Peroxide Manganese—Deer Creek ; Cinnabar—Deer 
Creek and Yuba River; Petrifactions—Talbot’s Hill, Nevada, Amer- 
ican River, and West Hill, Nevada; Lignite, Molybdenum, and Fossil 
Leaves—Nevada; Fossil Lichens—Wade’s Creek; Pitch Stone— 
Sugar Loaf, Nevada, and Double Springs; Mammalian Fcssils, teeth 
—Sonora, Douglas’s Flat, Murphy’s, ant Vine Springs; Fossil Shells, 
Miocene—Buite Creek and Chico; Magnetic Iron—E] Doraco and 
Placer counties ; Obsician and Peperino—Butte County; Emerald— 
Vallicita; Rock Salt—near Soncra. 

Ossiferous Cavern on Wade’s Creek, containing human bones, 
teeth of the Wild Boar, and o'her animals. There are other caverns 
of considerable extent in the calcareous formaticn of the State, but 
— peculiar was observed inthem. Those visited wert Mi irtin’s 

yave, Middle Fork, American River; McKinney’s, and Volcano; in 
att county. 

MINERAL SPRINGS, 


There are sever: mineral springs scattered through the country, 
consisting mostly of Chalybeate and Sulj hur; they are widely dis- 
persed; but a few > them will be aali ed;—Chalybeate Springs, upon 
Destruction, North Feather, Yuba, and English Bar Rivers; Sul phur 
Spring, at Jackson, Calaveras county. 
This last is the most important of all, and to be found in any quan- 
tity; it will prob ably become a place of resort for invalids in the fu- 
ture, as its waters are powerfully medicinal. 


[The closing pages of this report, referring chiefly to agricultural indications, 


are omitted.—Ed. Mining Mag. | 
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ARTICLE III. 


The Evils of Slavery. 


a 


3y Hon. A. Beatry, or Ky. 


Mrs. Stowe’s celebrated novel, ‘‘UNcie Tom’s CaBin,”’ exhibits 
a very strong picture of slavery. Her labors to sustain this posi- 
tion, seem to me to be almost a work of supererogation. For she 
truly remarks (page 11, 2 vo!.): **Talk of the abuses of slavery! 
Humbug! The thing itself is the essence of all abuse.” 

Slavery, it is admitted, is an evil of a most aggravated charac- 
ter. The important question, then, is, what practical means can 
be adopted for its effectual removal. It is greatly to be regretted 
that Mrs. Stowe has not employed her fine talents as a novel 
writer, in setting forth, for the benefit of our country—all parts 
of our country, North, South, East and West—some practical 
plan for the removal of this acknowledged evil. Her plan, as 
exhibited in various parts of her novel, is that slaves, having na- 
turally the same rights as whzte persons, who are born free, have 
a clear and indis sputi able right to assert the rights of freemen, by 
running away from their m: asters, and seeking shelter in Canada, 
where they will be protected in the enjoyment ; of those rights. 

She urges, secondly, that the slave owners ought to educate and 
christianize their slaves, as a duty incumbent upon them. 

And thirdly, that they shall in due time emancipate them 

Now the question presents itself, is this plan pracéicabie ? Can 
we reasonably hope that it will be so generally adopted as greatly 
to py nem the condition of our slaves, and in time remove the 
evil of slavery altogether? 

On the first point, I would remark, that whatever may be our 
opinions as to the natural right of slaves to freedom, and the pro- 
priety of asserting that right by running away from their masters, 
ve taking shelter in Canada, the qacstion, “whether this process 

‘ill have a tendency to ameliorate the condition of our slaves, 
aot it can have a practical effect in the removal of the ac- 
knowledged evils of slavery, still remains to be settled. 

Let a calm view be taken of the consequences resulting from 
the practice of slaves absconding from their masters, and I ‘think, 
it will be apparent that. instead of ameliorating the con- 
— of the slave population generally, and promoting the bene- 

ent object of relieving our country from the evils of slavery, it 
wil have directly the contrary effect. In the first place, in con- 
sequence of the distance of Canada from the nearest slaveholding 
State, the flight of absconding slaves, to prevent their recapture, 
must be very expeditious. And as the runaway knows that, if re- 


captured, he will be sold, and sent to some place in the South, 
99 
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from whence he can never again hope to free himself by abscond- 
ing, old men and women, and children, rarely attempt to gain 
their freedom in this way. It ie only, with very rare exceptions, 
young, hale and hearty men, and men of middle age attempt to 
abscond. Some of these are recaptured, and sold in the South ; 
others make good their retreat to Vanada. In eether event, they 
are separated from their wives and children, relatives and friends. 
I may be asked, why should masters be so inhuman as to sell their 
recaptured slaves to negro-traders, and thus seperate them, from 
all the endearing relations of wives, children, brothers, sisters and 
friends? Why not sell them, it they must be sold, near their form- 
er homes? 

Let us look at this matter practically. When the recaptured 
slave is brought home to his master, the question arises, what is 
to be done with him? If his benevolence induces him to overlook 
the past, and to restore his slave to his usual moderate labors, on 
the farm, he commences those labors with a cheerful aspect. He 
is perhaps more industrious and attentive to the business of his 
master than usual. He is regularly paid in cash for his overwork 
—at hemp breaking, hemp cutting, &c. He accumulates some 
cash in hand. He makes all needful preparations, and takes his 
departure some Saturday night, which is to be succeeded by Mon- 
day’s holiday. He is thus wo days on his travels before there is 
any suspicion of his having eloped. But before his second elope- 
ment, he may have instructed the younger boys, how and by what 
road they may make their way good to Canada, when they shall 
have arrived at a suitable age. And he may perhaps have carried 
off with him some of the able bodied men, who have strength and 
ability to accompany him in his flight. Instances of this kind 
sometimes occur. ‘There is always danger of a second elopement, 
and the still greater that the absconding slave will instill notions 
of liberty, to be won by getting to Canada, in the minds of those 
servants who have hitherto remained faithful to their masters. 

In this state of things, how are runaway slaves to be sold in the 
neighborhood of their relatives and friends? No one will bay a 
property that is so precarious. In fact, there will be no such 
thing as to find a purchaser for a runaway slave, except for the 
southern market. Hence arises the horrid practice, described in 
such glowing colours, by Mrs. Stowe in her celebrated novel. The 
abominable negro trade would not exist if it were not for the prac- 
tice of slaves running away from their masters—a practice which 
apparently meets the decided approbation and encouragement of 
the amiable novel writer. 

It is true that slaves who have never run away, are occasionally 
sold ‘‘down the river.”? Cases of this kind (in our part of the 
country, ) only occur where negro servants have behaved very bad- 
ly; and when they become entirely unmanageable. But these cases 
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are rare, and too far between to sustain the business of a regular 
‘‘negro-trader.”? This occupation, then, may fairly be ascribed 
to the practice of slaves absconding from their masters. But this 
is only one of the evils arising from this practice. 

I have shown that, in general, it is only the healthy and able- 
bodied negroes that abscond. The old men and women, the un- 
healthy, and children, who are too young to labor, remain a bur- 
then in the hands of the master. The laws of the country, as well 
as humanity, and the still greater obligations of christianity make 
it his duty to provide for them. To do this, he most, at very high 
rates, employ laborers to carry on his farm, A failure of crops, 
and other causes compels him to borrow money, at a high rate of 
interest; but he still struggles on, hoping that when his young ne- 
groes grow up he will be able to avoid the necessity of borrowing 
more money to make both ends meet. But his young negroes, as 
they grow up so as to be useful, on the farm, follow the example 
of their elder relatives, and flee to Canada; still leaving the old 
and helpless, and the young to be maintained by the luckless 
farmer. He is compelled again to borrow more money. At length 
the crack comes. The mortgagees foreclose their mortgages, and 
the bond-creditors obtain judgments. ‘To satisfy these multiplied 
demands, the land and negroes are sold, at public auction, The 
negro-trader watches for his prey. He has the same right to bid 
as any other person; and the traffick, in which he is engaged, en- 
ables him to outbid neighboring purchasers. Like the sale in 
Washington, Ky., ‘‘by order of court,”’ as described by the fair 
novellist, another Haley is present, examines carefully all the ne- 
groes who are to be sold; marks out those that will best suit the 
market for which he destines them, in the South. He bids off 
these because he can afford to give for them more than any neigh- 
boring purchaser. And, hard-hearted wretch, he cannot be per- 
suaded to buy any old ‘*Hagar”’ jn the same lot with her only son 
‘Albert, fourteen years of age.” The latter suited the market 
to which he trades; the former did not. He, therefore, seperates 
mother and son forever for the sake of a little paltry gain. Here 
is another fruit, resulting from the practice of negroes running 
away from their masters. They enjoy freedom, such freedom as 
Canada bestows upon them! at the expense of their friends, their 
fathers, mothers, sisters, brothers, uncles and aunts, whom they 
have left behind. Did the fair novelist look to these consequences, 
when she was so zealously encouraging slaves to run away from 
their masters ? 

But there is another evil still, resulting from this practice. The 
laws of the land authorize the recapture of slaves, in the non- 
slaveholding States. Now whatever Mrs. Stowe may think, in re- 
lation to these laws, let her opinion, and the opinions of the friends 
of emancipation be ever so Jecided that these laws are unconsti- 
tutional or unjust, as good citizens they are bound to respect 
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them. at least so far as not to resist their execution, until they 
are repealed or declared to be wneonslitutional, by the propel 
tribunal, the Supreme Court. I grant that a conscientious person 
like the ‘*good Rachel Halladay,” and her brother Quakers, and 
many other honest and sincere abolitionists, may without any im- 


propriety (nay I grant the privilege to al!) refuse to assist in the 
reca} ture of Siav who have al sconded from the ir masters. But 
I insist that good citizens are in duty bound to make no active op 
posilio af he execution of the laws of the land. 

If such opposition is habitually made, by any considerab] 
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we might otherwise hope to see it accomplished. 

And what does this he/p of emancipation accomplish? It is like 

” -. a oe ne All the si; that obtain freed 
@ arop trom a iuli bucket. All the siaves that obtain Ireedom by 
taking shelter in Canada, would probably not be equal in number 
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Who can estimate how many millions of years, at this rate, 
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nt to overcome the evils of slavery! 
in the scheme of releiving the country from the 
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to educate our slave population. some judg 
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yn of the story of littl 10} Sy. The amiable 


ability of this suggestion may be formed from 


and excellent Mi phelia, a native of Vermont, entertaining 
opinions, in 1 as it existed in the South, in ac- 
cordance with the views of her native State—while on a visit to 
her amiable kin 


Fa he Ree 
l-hearted and benevolent cousin, St. Clare, s] 
saw and deplored th 


toe circumstance, hat the slaves of the South 
were almost univ rsally without the slightest degree of education. 
she expressed an ardent desire that their masters should afford 
them at least such a degree of education as would enable them to 


read the Bible, and thus lay th foundation for them te lead 

christian life. Her good cousin felt a desire that it should be done 
if it were practicabl He buys the little girl Topsy, and gives 
her to his cousin, Miss Ophelia, to educate her under his own roof 


From the excellent character of Miss Ophelia, her great industry, 
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fairs, and from her perfect devotion to the rearing the young in 
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energy and incomparable methodical arrangement, in all her af 
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the principles of Christianity, she was admirably qualified for the 


task she had undertaken. As this was to be a kind of fest as to 
the practicability ot be stowing the benefit of some degree of edu- 
cation to the coloured race, Miss ¢ phelia devotes all her energies 
to render the experiment successful. After devoting some two 
years to the education of her little charge, she almost despairs of 
making anything out of her. At length she falls upon the expe- 
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dient of persua vam sis ‘kind 1- hadhinad cousin Augustine to convey 
little Topsy to her, by a regular deed of conveyance, that she might 
take her to her native home, in Vermont, where she hoped, at a 
distance from all her colored associations, she would be able to 
make something of her little charge, who was naturally very 
smart. In this she was not mistaken. She finally succeeded in 
giving her a suitable degree of education, and instilling in the 
mind of Topsy a due reverence and faith in the divine principles 

of Christianity. 

Here, then, we behold one of the seven hundred slaves of Al- 
fred and Augustine St. Clare, properly educated by the incessant 
labors of the excellent Miss Ophelia. 

But where will we find seven hundred Ophelias to educate the 
other slaves of the two brothers? And where will we find suitable 
teachers for the other slaves of the slaveholding States, amounting 
to more than three millions, even “kA ie ‘their masters would 
give their consent to have them educated, and would board the 
feachers and pupils while going through the process of educa- 
tion? But that masters would be willing thus to contribute their 
part, if teachers should voluntarily offer their time and their talents 
to the promotion of such an object is extremely improbable, be- 
cause the impression, (whether right or wrong is not material, ) 
among slave-holders is almost apiverss] that to educate the slave 
renders them less happy and less valuable. The idea, then, of 
educating the slave population, preparatory to their emancipa- 
tion is wholly zmpracticable. 

The subject of slavery is under the sole jurisdiction of the sev- 
eral States in which that institution exists. Emancipation can 
only take place in accordance with the constitution and laws of 
the several States in which slavery exists. As the impression 
strongly and universally prevails in the slaveholding States that a 
sudden emancipation of the whole black population would be at- 
ended with the most disastrous effects to the slaves as well as to 
their masters, we may feel perfectly assured that, if in any State 
a constitutional provision shall be made for emancipating slaves, 
it will be by a slow and gradual process. As yet even this plan 
of em mancipation has been discountenanced by all, or nearly all the 
slaveholding States, because the opinion generally prevails that 
our slave population are not in a condition to render freedom of 
any value to them in consequence of their want of education, « and 
other causes, operating upon them, while in their present abode. 
Another obstruction to this mode of emancipation is that the ming- 
ling of free blacks with slaves would have a deteriorating effect on 
both. To free them upon condition that they shall leave the State 
is objected to, upon the ground that by taking up their residence 
in the adjoining free States, they would have a powerful influence 
in encouraging those not yet emancipated, to runaway from their 
masters. 
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But there is no ¢ircumstance that creates a greater obstac/e to 
® system of gradual emancipation, by constitutional provision, in 
the several States, than the zncessant agitation of the subject of 
emancipation, by citizens of the non-slaveholding States, and the 
systematic encouragement continually held out to slaves to run- 
away from their masters; and the protection, encouragement, and 
assistance afforded them, in making good their way to Canada. 
These circumstances are well calculated to arouse and embitter the 
feelings of the South against every species of abolctionism. They 
think, and justly too, that the subject of emtancipation belongs 
exclusively to them. That the incessant agitation of this mat- 
ter indicates a disposition, on the part of a large portion of the 
citizens of the free States, to interfere by force, (for they have no 
constitutional right to do so,) with the rights of the South; and 
that this disposition is evinced by their improper resistance to the 
execution of the laws of the United Staces, in relation to the re- 
capture of run-away slaves. 

Mrs. Stowe, in her novel, relates the circumstances under which 
George Haris and his wife Eliza ran away from their masters, in 
such a way as strongly to excite the sympathies of the reader. 
George had been a most extraordinary goud servant. Yet his 
brutal master had treated him with great cruelty for a long time. 
George bore patiently all the inhuman treatment of his master, 
until he, out of mere revenge, prohibited him from going to see 
his wife and child, in the neighbourhood. His wife Eliza was also 
a most excellent servant, and had the happiness of living with a 
mistress of a most amiable character, possessing all the virtues 
and graces of a christian, in a preeminent degree. She raised 
and educated Eliza as carefully as if she was her own child. Eliza 
loved her asa mother, and was as faithful to her as ever a servant 
was to a master or mistress. Whilst thus enjoying as much hap- 
piness as falls to the lot of the most sincere christian (for such she 
was taught to be by her amiable mistress, ) her master was driven, 
by necessity, to sell Eliza’s only child, a boy of a few years old, 
to whom she was tenderly attached. This child was sold to an in- 
human 2egro-trader, who was about to carry him to New Or- 
leans to make sale of him, where Eliza could never again hope to 
see him. Under these circumstances, she saw that she could save 
her darling child only bo absconding from her dearly beloved 
home, in Kentucky. There was no time for delay. She resolved 
to make an effort to save her dearly beloved child from destruc- 
tion. She took him on her back, and succeeded in reaching the 
boundaries of a non-slaveholding State. And by the assistance 
of the kind-hearted and benevolent ‘‘friends,” (Quakers ) into 
whose hands she was passed, succeeded in making her way, (in 
company with her husband, George Haris, who had fallen in with 
her, whilst he was fleeing from his master in Kentucky,) to the 
shores of Canada. 
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The escape of Cassy and Emiline from the cruel, inhuman and 
more than brutal Legree, and the circumstances attending their 
flight, and successful escape into Canada, are powerfully calcul- 
ated to excite the sympathies of the benevolent reader. But not- 
withstanding the touching manner in which these stories are re- 
lated, the reflecting reader cannot help seeing that the effect and 
general tenor of the novel is to encourage ad/ slaves to run away 
from their masters, and the good and benevolent ‘‘Friends”’ to 
protect and assist a// run-away siaves, on their way from Can- 
ada. For we find that other slaves, besides George and Eliza, 
who had no special reason for running away, were equally pro- 
tected and assisted on their route, by the friendly Quakers, one of 
whom speaks with self-satisfaction of the fact, that no slave had 
ever been recaptured in their friendly settlement. 

Though cases like those of George and Eliza, and of Cassy and 
Emilina may sometimes exist, though, perhaps, in not quite so 
aggravated a form as related by the fair novelist, yet the cases 
are far more numerous, in which slaves run away from masters, 
who have treated them with great kindness, and not unfrequently 
evincing a great want of gratitude. 

A case of this kind has occurred not very long since in my own 
neighbourhood. A young man of mild and amiable feelings, with 
the assistance of his father, a wealthy farmer, purchased a farm, 
only a few miles from the Ohio shore. He wanted hands to assist 
in working his farm. He very soon had applications from a num- 
ber of slaves to buy them, because they felt assured he would make 
them a more indulgent and better master. At their particular re- 
quest he purchased several of them, at high rates, believing that 
those who expressed so strong a desire to come to him, would be 
faithful. It turned out far otherwise. These stout and hale young 
men remained with him long enough to make suitable arrange- 
ments, when they took their departure for Canada, and made good 
their retreat with the aid of certain abolitionists of Ohio. 

It is much to be regretted by the real friends of some prac- 
tical plan of emancipation, that the encouragement held out by 
many persons, to induce slaves to run-away from their masters, 
and the other causes, enumerated above, should have produced 
such a state of feeling in the slaveholding States, as to have pre- 
vented, hitherto, the adoption of any general system of gradual 
emancipation, in any State south of Delaware. It is to be hoped 
that the causes which have hitherto prevented this first step, by 
State authority, to relieve the South from the evil of domestic 
slavery will, in time, be removed. In the meantime it is a source 
of much gratification that the process of voluntary emancipation 
is progressing quite as fast as the means of the colonization soci- 
ety will enable them to send to Liberia the persons thus emanci- 
pated. The ability of the society to send out new emigrants is 
annually increasing. And it is a source of great pleasure, that 
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the condition of Liberia, er hel ability to receive new emigrants, 
is increasing much more rapidly, than the means of the coloniza- 
tion society. As these means increase, so will be the increase of 
voluntary emancipation. The only pracéica/ plan, then, of north- 
ern abolitionists is to hasten the process of voluntary emancipa- 
tion. This they can readily do by voluntary contributions towards 
increasing the means of the colonization socie ty. If these means 
could only be increase «1 to such an extent as to enable the society 
to send to Libs ria all the slaves that shall be voluntarily emanci- 
pated, we would very soon behold the entire coast between Liberia 
and Sierra Leone occupied by freemen, enjoying all the rights and 
pomere s, th at our citizens enjoy in the free States of the Union. 
Such a settlement would effect ually suppress the slave trade far 


A 


more than this benevolent obje ct can be effected by the joins navies 


villa 
of Great t Britain and the United States. When this extension of 
the settlement on the coast of Liberia shall be effected, the slave- 


17 


sail: will not only be exterminated, but we shall behold Liberia 


extending her influence over the interior nations of Africa, civil- 
izing, christianizing and uniting them as confederate States. In 


a word, a great nation of freemen will spring up on the coast of 
Africa much more rapidly than we have grown into a great nation 
and powerful Republic, since the landing of the pilgrims on Ply- 
mouth Rock, in the year 1620. 

It may be said, slavery is our own concern, and that we oughs 
to contribute the means of eradicating the evil from our borders. 
Is this a just view of the subject? 

Slavery was introduced into the Southern States contrary to 
their wishes, and against their earnest remonstrances. The mother 
country, England, forced the evil upon them. The merchant ves 
sels of the Northern colonies contributed to fasten this great evil 
upon the South. These traders in human beings received a full 
consideration for every man, woman and child soid into a state of 
slavery. And we are now cooly told, that we ought not only to 
emancipate these slaves, but that we ought to bear the entire ex- 
pense of sending them back to Africa, from whence they were 
bsought as merchandize, and sold to the South rn planters. 

And now, when humane end benevolent in luals are willing t 
gacrifice the whole value of their slaves, by eman aren iting them, becau 


hat sacrifice em y 


justice and religion demand that they shoul um et ’ 
are told, you must do more, you must pay the expense of sending them 
back to the country from which they had no hand in bringing her 
These humane individuals, who are struggling to have justice done 
the much wronged African, (wronged by others, not themselves,) are 
old that when they greatly curtail the fortunes of their children, by 
giving freodom to all their slavos, they ought to strip them of the litth 
means they have left for educating them, and giving them a little to 
begin the worl l, by paying the « Xpensi of sending be ck the Africans 
to their native couutry. These friends of gradual emancipation are 
making annual contributions to keep up the funds of the colonization 
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society, so that they may be enabled to send out annually as many as 
possible of these emancipated persons, and it is too much for them to 
ask of their northern brethren, who desire to see all our slaves liberat- 
ed, to contribute their mite towards the great and benevolent object of 
freeing our country from the curse of slavery. } 

If it be said, this proccss of liberation is too slow, I reply it is as 
rapid as is peg age in the present state of things; it is as rap id, or 
may be made so, by the help of our northern brethern, as is consistent 
with the existing condition of Liberia, and the well-being of the emi- 
grants sent out. We should reflect, also, thai this effort of the coloni- 
zation society is rapidiy improving the conditio mn of sabaree, and grea tly 

nereasin g her means ol receiving the constant ly increas ¢ numbe ‘rs of 
emigrants, and providing for their comfortable subsisience and educa- 
tion of the younger portion of them. 

But there is another cone ration that rp to prove decisive. Ex- 
perience demonstrates t) 1¢ practicability o' e scheme of emancipation 
by colonizing free persons of colour in Liberia. The practical results 
will not fail to meke themselves felt in some one or more of the States. 
One or more of these States will ere long provide, by a change of con- 
stitution, providing a system of gradual emancipation. The process 
Ww ill thus be gTe% ly hasten¢ d, and its good eflects will be witnessed by 
other States which will follow the good exa mple. And thus, with the 
blessing of a merciful God, we will as speedily as circumstances will 
all Ny be relieved from the curse of slaver y; and Africa will have he r 
le ng lost children restored to her, as were the children Israc ] to the land 
of Canaan. Nothing will be wanting, with the blessing of God, but to 
furnish means for sending home these much wronged sons of Africa. 
And who can doubt the ability of a great nation, like ours, with a pop- 
ulation, at this time, of about twenty five millions, and which will be 
doubled in less ihan twenty-five years, of providing for the transporta- 
tion of all the sons of Africa as fast as they shall be gradually emanci- 
sated by the laws and constitutions of the several States. In this pro- 
cess of gradual emencipation, each State must be left to regulate the 
matter exclusively according to iis own judgment, All interference, 
on the part of other States, must be sedulously avoided, as such inter- 
ference, even if remotely and indirecily attempted, would throw ob- 
stacles in the way, and delay the final accomplishment of relieving the 
country from the evils of slavery. In carrying out this good work, all 
arts of the United States are deeply interested, and all parts of the 
Tides ought to unite in its accomplishment, When I speak of non-in- 
ferference, on the part of citizens of non-slaveholding States, I allude 
to that kind of interference which is not consistent with the laws and 
constitutions of the slaveholding States. But voluntary contributions to 
aid the operations of the colonization soc iety, are not of that character. 
Such contributions will be honored and thankfully received by every 
true friend of emancipation. A few remarks on the advantages which 
will accrue to the coloured race, by colonizing them in their native 
country, will close this artic Je. This cannot be better done than by 
giving some extracts from the letter of George Haris, near the close of 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin. 

“The desire and yearning of my soul is for our Afaican nationalily. 
I want a people that shall have a tangible seperate existence of iis 
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own; and where am I to look for it? Not in Hayti. Where then shall 
I look ? On the shores of Africa I seea Republic—a Republic formed 
by picked men who, by energy and self-educating force, have in many 
cases, individually, raised themselves above a condition of slave ry. 
Having gone through a probatio nary stage of feebleness, this Repub lic 
has, at last. become an acknowledged nation, on the face of the earth ; 
acknowledged by France and England, There it is my wish to go, 
and find myself a people.” 

“I grant that this Liberia may have subserved all sorts of purpsses, 
by being played off in the hands of our oppressors against us. Doubtless 
the scheme may have been used in injustifiable ways, as a means of 
retarding our emancipation. But the question to me is, is there not a 
God above all men’s schemes; may he not have overruled the ir designs, 
and founded for us a nation by them? In these days a nation is born in 
a day. A nation starts now with all the great problems of republican 
life aad civilization, wrought out to its hands; it has not to discover but 
only to apply. Let us then all take hold together, with all our might, 
and see what we can do with this new enterprise, and the whole splen- 
did continent of Africa opens before us and our children. Our nation 
shall roll the tide of civilization and christianity along its shores, and 
plant there mighty republics that, growing with the rapidity of tropical 
vegetation, shall be for all coming ages. Do you say that | am desert- 
ing my enslaved brethern? I think not. If I forget them one hour, 
e, 8omay God forget me! But what can I do for 
t break their chains ? No, not as an individual, but 
let me go, and form part of a nation, which shall have a voice in the 


a 


one moment of my lil 
them here ? [ can’ 
] 


councils of nations, and then we can speak. A nation has a right to 
argue, remonstrate, implore and present the cause of its race, which an 
individual has not. sut you will tell me, our race have equal rights 
to mingle in the American republic, as the Irish, the German, the 
Swede. Granted they have. 3ut then, J do not want it; I want a 
country, a nation of my own. I think that the African race has pecul- 
larilies, yet to be unfolded, in the light of civilization and christianity, 
which, if not the seme with those of the Anglo-Saxon, may prove to be 
morally of even a higher type. To the Augio-taue race has been en- 
trusted the destinies of the world, during its pioneer struggle and con- 
flict. Tothat mission its stern, inflexible, energetic elements were well 
adapted, but as a christian 1 look for another era to arise. On its bord- 
ers | trust we stand; and the throes that now convulse the nations are, 
to my hope, but the birth-pangs of an hour of universal peace and broth- 
erhood. I trust that the development of Africa is to be essentially a 
christian one. If not a dominant and commandidg race, they are at 
least an affectionate, magnanimous, and forgiving one. Having been 
called in the furnace of injustic e and op pre _— they have need to bind 
close to their hearts that sublime doctrine o love and forgiveness 
through which alone the ‘y are toconquer, whic : it is to be their mission 
to spread over the continent of Africa. You will call me an enthusiast. 
You will tell me, I have not well considered what I am undertaking. But 
I have considered, and counted the cost. I goto Liberia, not as to an 
elysium of romance, but as to a field of work.” 
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Articte IV. 


{From “The Farm and Garden.”’) 


Rural Architecture. 


Parks in America have, practically, somewhat a different significa- 
tion than they have in England. In England, almost every landed 
proprietor who indulges in the luxury of parks, has a large agricult+ 
ural estate adjoining, usually farmed by tenants, together with a home 
farm of more or less extent, for the accomodation of his household, 
and to which the perk is an object of convenience, in fattening his 
herds, at the same time that it ministers to the gratification of his 
tastes and his luxury. Such appropriations of large tracts of ground 
are not usual in a waste region, and the finest parks are found in the 
most highly cultivated countries. The buildings which decorate 
these grounds are usually of great extent, in elaborate styles of archi- 
tecture, and cost sums in the construction at which even our richest 
Americans would shrink in the contemplation. But the park-build- 
ing Englishman builds for himself and his posterity to inhabit. The 
American, although he may faucy or flatter himself that he builds for 
the same purpose, in a great majority of cases, after a few years of 
possession, either willingly alienates it into the hands of a stranger, 
or, enjoying it for the term of his own life, his heirs usually expedite 
that transaction in as brief a space of time after his demise as the 
forms of law will admit. In his design, the laws of entail fortify the 
Englishman. He is already in the possession of a hereditary estate, 
which has been for generations or centuries in the family, and he 
builds and improves with a knowledge that in the usual current of 
events it will continue soto descend. Or, if he buys a park, and 
builds his mansion, he intends to found an estate which is to remain 
in his posterity, or in the collateral branches of his family, with a 
reasonanble expectation that they will occupy it for generations suc- 
ceeding him, In our country, the laws, contemplating the subdivision 
of any estate belonging to the head of a family, perpetually admonish 
him to a limited expenditure in so costly a luxury, which, if he be a 
sensible and a prudent man, he will continually bear in mind. Under 
such considerations, therefore, England, the country from which our 
fancies and tastes are mostly copied in subjects of this kind, although 
worthy of consideration in many features of imitation, is not, in the 
extent and costliness of her parks, mansion and houses, a safe exam- 
ple for the American to follow. 

The style of the house for the American park, may be considered 
with us in two different lights: The first as appertaining to the agri- 
cultural proprietor, the second as devoted to country leisure and lux- 
ury alone. In the agricultural States, comprising those lying south, 
west, and northeast of Pennsylvania, the extent of land cultivated and 
occupied by many individuals, will permit them to appropriate a suf- 
ficient space to park purposes to gratify a very considerable ambi- 
tion, while it may remain devoted to economical uses, and at the same 
time afford the finest scope for a display of good taste in landscape 
gardening and building. Such proprietors are usually the managers 
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of their own estates, and reside upon them, if not permanently, at 
least for several months of the year. These are their homes—their 
places of business. Their habitations are for their business conven- 
ience as well as for domestic life, and should be made altogether for 
everyd ly purposes. Choosing, therefore, to reside in a park—and 
which they may do with equal convenience to the management of 
their estates as it is huddled into close proximity to their cattle yards 
or their laborers quarters = should consult a due propriety and 
style of building, within the limits which prud ence in the outlay will 
admit, as much as the richer man of the city who enjoys his park 
and pleasure grounds for the purpose of luxury, and lavishes upon 
them a much larger sum for the gratification of his taste or the dis- 
play of his wealth 

oA rel a the first p urt of the subject, although it may be a 


fan here is a fitness, in the structure of a house, somewhat come 

port ing with the ground features of the country by which it is sur- 

rounded, A mountainous evergreen or a 4 region in a northern 
‘ 


climate would naturally suggest a strong-wal amy house, with a steep 
and sheltering roof to protect it from hea snows, and give it 
warmth, as in the Swiss or Anglo-Italian s marke s, if placed on an emi~ 

nence overlooking a wide tract of country ; or in the old English cot- 
tage style, with high gables, in a valley protected by hills, and shelt- 
ered by woods. If in a plain, or an undulating country, a wi idee 
choice of style may be indulg d, as the more open Italian, or the mod- 
ern pointed Got} " : above the latitude of 40°; or inclining to the Ven- 
itian and low Italian with broad verandahs in both, as their localities 
extend further th. ‘or the Norman, Tudor and Elizabethan 
styles, as they are s« > termed, we have less attachment, being 
too saneiestion e of fortificat ons and defence, for which people of the 
present day vie no use. The indulgence of these styles with the 
architects of our own time, fre quently run int. » all sorts of absurdities 

in the accumulation f buttresses, gables, turrets and endless conceits 
that lower the tr le dignity of the house, and cies them more to re- 
semble a costly toy than a sensible, comfortable dwelling. Aside from 
such drawbacks, we cannot with pro priety copy the proportions and 
parts of the foreign structures which are presented to us in those 
elaborate styles. Ina vo pting them to our use they shoul A be Amer- 
icanized, if such a word may be permitted, with a fitness to our cir- 
cumstances, as being different from the pec »p le of any eountey abroad. 
They should be plain in the exterior and simple in their composition, 
with every convenience that is required where the inmates of a fam- 
ily, save in the Southern States, have to rely much more on them- 
selves, than in countries where society is divided into such castes as 
compel one large portion of the p opr ulation to serve the other portion 
of necessity, and where such service can be readily commanded. 

In regard to the material of which the house should be constructed, 
there is a manifest propriety in using that which most abounds in the 
vicinity, if it be of a proper kind. Ina region affording good stone, 
being appropriate, durable and cheap, nothing can be more appropri+ 
ate. In the absence of stone, and good clay in abundance, bricks 
stand next in durability and cheapness—a fitting material always ; 
while in lumber districts, abounding in a choice of woods, they may 
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be applied to the construction of houses for all purposes, and in ap- 
propriate varieties of style. 

Situated in a park, or elsewhere, a house should express in its ex- 
ternal appearance its chief’ purpose of occupation. For summer re- 
sort only, it may be open, light, showy, and shadowy. It may be 
relieved of some appendances which are indispensable to a winter 
dwelling. It may indulge in more outward ornament, and wear 3 
less substantial look—for its exterior expression should show that it 
is a dwelling, solely, and not to be mistaken for a temple or a pagoda. 
A house for permanent occupation should have its one, or more fronts 
—scarce ever more than two, and such front or fronts furnished in a 
style of superiority, or otherwise corresponding with the uses for 
which they are designed. It is to be supposed that its site commands 
the finest view which the park embraces, and the best front of the 
dwelling should look out upon it. The rooms on that front should be 
the highest finished and furnished, and devoted to the leisure hours 
of the family, to purposes of hospitality and social intercourse. Such 
may, under fitting circumstances, be made the entrance front, when 
another does not render the opposite more convenient. All the show 
and luxury of the exterior finish should here be displayed ; as, com- 
manding the best and most extended view over other objects, it is the 
most prominent and pleasing subject of contemplation from the same 
objects in turn. The house should show from any point of view at 
which it is seen, that it has a principal front, or another front, if it 
really be so; yet that this other be subordinate to the main one, for it 
is scarcely to be supposed that any one house can command two op- 
posite fronts. or even a side one, in addition, of equal interest or beau- 
tv. It should indicate, also, that it has one, or more, sides shut off 
from the general view, which are appropriated to family rooms, where 
the inmates may be retired; and, as a matter of course, domestic con- 
venience demands that there be servants’ rooms, kitchen, scullery. 
laundry, wood-house, and other appendages, forming a continuous 
range of buildings in the rear, which should be quite shut off from 
familiar contact with the better and more finished, and protected by 
shrubbery, trees, fences, and perhaps additional buildings, accomoda- 
ting the stable and other requirements. These in contiguity with the 
kitchen and fruit gardens, placed in appropriate position and connec- 
tion with the main dwelling, compose a picture of appropriateness 
and completeness on which the eye can rest with entire satisfaction 

There being a sufficiency of ground, the house should spread over 
it. There is no necessity, nor cony enience in underground rooms 
for living purposes, and as they must show in the exterior walls. 
they mar the simplicity and fitness of the country house. For hight, 
full two stories above the surface is all that it requires ; more than 
ina wrong place. A broad Veranda on the principal front we would 
not omit; it may be extended around one or more of the sides, or 
even, in a southern climate, to the opposite front, if such front there 
be, (but not a continuous veranda around the whole,) provided the 
style of its architecture will allow it without a violation of its rules. 

“A flanking and rear of woods, either fruit or forest trees, com- 
poses the richest back ground, as seen from a distance, and where 


that gives it an ambitious look, and suggests the idea of a city house 
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nature has not already furnished the forest, a plantation of one or the 
other should at once be commenced. __ By this, the house and its ap- 
pendages become as they should be, the eye of the picture, other ir- 
revelant and less interesting objects being shut out of sight. Such, 
and all such advantages may be comprised in the dwelling of the 
wealthy farmer or planter of the United States, without trenching on 
an economical arrangement of his family residence. 

Let such a composition of the Park mansion be contrasted with 

many a modern one, designed for expressly the same objects, which 
are so often obtruded upon our sight; a tall, square, castellated sruc- 
ture, standing ona high basement, having at least two, sometimes 
three, and worse still, four fronts all equally approached by a car- 
riage way, or foot-walk entirely around it. The windows of each 
room staring out upon its front, and every apartment exposed to the 
noise and intrusion of every passer by, stranger or not. Every door 
a public door, and no private ingress or egress whatever. A cellar 
kitchen, with under-ground offices attached, sending their steam, 
smoke, and effluvia into every room and area above, and concentrat- 
ing within the four, six or a dozen lines of outer wall, as the various 
angles and zig-zag lines of said wall may govern all the seemly and 
unseemly kinds of occupation to which the appurtenances of a dwel- 
ling house are devoted! Of the style of its outer or inner architecture, 
no matter now—of its interior arrangement we are at this moment 
speaking, and it must be apparent to all who understand either the 
requirements or the necessities of housekeeping, that it has no true 
fitness for such purposes, All and every part is public, and public 
alike—all lawn, all approach, all open, all show, ‘There is no retire- 
ment, no privacy about the establishment whatever. Yet many such 
houses, mansions, country seats, or villas, or by whatever name, are 
thought by some professing to have taste and judgment in such mat- 
ters, fine houses to live in! We have seen such, built at an expense 
of ten, twenty—-even thirty thousand dollars and upwards, that were 
eclipsed in all convenient family accomcdation, at a cost of half the 
money in each corresponding degree of pretension. 

Now, to any one who will enter into the details of such an estab- 
lishment, it will prove a difficult labor to trace out the sinks, drains, 
areas, and what not, leading into and out of it, their cost in construo- 
tion, the labor and vexation of living in and keeping it in repair. The 
stables and carriage houses—for there are no outhouses, in the com- 
mon acceptation of the term—are at a distance, either in open view 
or behind trees or shrubbery, as chance may govern, and all connec- 
tion with gardens, retired walks, the woods and fields—a full half of 
the charm of country Jife—is as effectually cut off as though one lived 
on the opposite side of a public street. The house may be shaded on 
one, two, or an every side, by a veranda; but what matters it ? it is 
still cut off from immediate intercourse with the grounds which should 
in all propriety closely connect with and adjoin one or more sides of 
it, and through which should be no public passage, and only approach- 
able through a door of the house, or a gate belonging to it. It is a 
show house, in fact, erected to gratify the builder’s ostentation, in- 
stead of a dwelling in which to enjoy domestic peace and seclusion. 
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The exterior architecture of such a house as this, as applicable to 
a dwelling, cannot be good, because there is a want of fitness in its 
appearance for the purposes for which it is built. To apply archi- 
tectural proportions and beauty to an object like this it should be 
largely extended to embrace an open court, around which its several 
parts should extend, like a European palace, a thing we have no use 
for in America as a private country residence. A moderate sized 
house of forty, fifty, or sixty feet square, is as large as is usually re- 
quired here, which, with a strictly architectural finish, must look like 
a public structure, and then it becomes an absurdity as a dwelling. 
Its interior fitness is no nearer the mark, for its convenience must 
yield to the demands of the exterior—a show dwelling altogether. 

In the second light in which the styie of the house may be regard- 
ed, as the permanent residence of the man of leisure, the scholar, the 
retired man of business, or of him who resorts to the country for a 
sojourn of a few months in the year, and unconnected with agricult- 
ural pursuits, other considerations move him in its construction than 
those which control the agricultural proprietor alone. If he retire at 
the distance of some miles from the city, and out of the immediate 
neighborhood of a village, the man who intends building a park resi- 
dence will appropriate a sufficient area of ground to accommodate his 
wants in the way of pasturage for his horses, cattle, sheep and poul- 
try, (for without them his establishment must be incomplete,) and to 
combine within his own possessions a sufficiency of wood—and wa- 
ter, if possible—to give a completeness to the domain within his own 
apparent boundaries. These accomplished, the house becomes the 
attractive and paramount object of his attention. 

Although not perhaps exactly within the province of these notes to 
give a homily on the financial policy of house building in the country; 
yet for the edification of such as look to a country residence as a re- 
creation, or a temporary retirement only, it may not be inappropriate 
to suggest some reflections when about to invest a portion of their 
capital in an object so fruitful of pleasurable anticipations. There is 
probably no description of real estate which is so fitful in its occupa- 
tion, and so temporary in the tenure as the country places belonging 
to residents in our large cities. The reasons leading to this might be 
given at length, but they will readily occur to any one who chooses to 
give the subject a deliberate thought. Some people buy a place and 
retire into the country without the knowledge of what country life 
really is—without any true appreciation of its pleasures or its sacri- 
fices—without reflection upon its inconveniences or its expense. 
They adopt it, in short, because it is the fashion. One buys a piece 
of ground without knowing its copabilities for the object to which it 
is designed, and throws himself into the hands of his professional 
landscape undertaker and his architect, heedless of their skill or fit- 
ness to execute their work. They squander his money, and put up 
a place—after the fashion—and perhaps before it is ready for bis oc- 
cupation he becomes disgusted with the expense and place together, 
gets over his passion for retirement, and sells it on the first good of- 
fer at a heavy sacrifice. Another may retain his, and try country 
life for a year or two, and then finding it unsatisfactory, disposes of 
it at perhaps a better price than the last, and pockets the loss with 
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the best grace he can. Another still wiser, buys a place already buil: 
at a considerable discount, and occupies it, intending to make ita per- 
manent residence; but his circumstances changing in business, or fam- 
ily, it is again sold, most usually at a loss, for coming into his hands 
ever so complete, his own propensity for improvement has involved 
an outlay of some thousands for its further embellishment, for which 


the new purchaser is not inclined to pay. And so goes almost the 
entire chapter. until there is rarely to be founda “country place’ 


within striking distance of our principal cities, which has been occu- 


vied for twenty years by the same family or name, and but very few 
tor half that limited period. They have proved the most expensive 
luxuries in which their proprietors have indulged, and are thrown off 
their hands like any other bauble which amused their fancy for the 
time, and with quite as little regret. : 

These are facts which it is well to weigh before involving one’s 
self in a large expenditure in building a country residence. An in- 
vestment in land is not so hazardous a matter. If well situated and 


' | 


well purchased, the loss in it cannot be much when one wishes to 


dispose of it, even if not valuable for agricultural purposes. It is 


usually the house and the other erections built upon it which sinks 
the capital, and in the event of a sale of the premises, tastes in such 
property usu uly differing, the purchaser is fastidious unless he can 
drive a decided bargain. Many familiar places can be named which 
half ruined the owners in building them, and never gave them a mo- 


ment’s en) yyment in their occupation. The splendor of his dwelling 


ean add nothing to the consequence of the pr prietor in the commun- 
itv in which he lives, further than to identify him with the notoriety 


} { > am h:43 and 


4 . ; } , . 
of his temporary castle; and to the man of true fan 


costly house counts but little with those whose aj 


solicitous to preserve. ; 
We would not b understood as suggesting a mean 
monious spirit in the cot ¥ ing far trom it. 
lating to it should be ona liberal plan—large enough, r 
te in every luxury and com 
ion should have 


Health, leisure, amusement, quiet rur 


é id c mple 
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it for show. Ostentat 


ch the country is sought by the jaded 
ained, the purposes of the 
; at these ca it provide 
mnditure in a dwelling, no amount 
if money « bestow. the contri ry, an opposite course—the 
squandering rve sum an object which in its nature and 
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Valley of the Ohio. 
ITS CONQUEST AND SETTLEMENT BY AMERICANS. 
BY MANN BUTLER, ES8Q., 
Author of the “History of the Commonwealth of Kentucky.’’ 
Continued from page 222. 

The British government seems to have been much struck by the 
disaffection of the Indians, founded as it was on irresistible reason 
and right upon their part. It may have been jealous of extending 
its authority on the western side of the Alleghanies.* Its policy 
seems, however, to have been vaccillating in this respect. While 
a grant to the Ohio company for 500,000 acres of land, on the 
Ohio river, had been made in 1749, yet in 1763 a royal proclama- 
tion was issued declaring ‘‘the royal pleasure that no governor, 
commander in chief, do presume until our further pleasure be 
known, to grant warrants of survey or pass patents for any lands 
beyond the heads or sources of any of the rivers which fall into 
the Atlantic ocean from the West or Northwest, or upon any lands 
whatever which not having been ceded or purchased by us, are re- 
served to the Indians or any of them.”” Proclamations of princes 
are not always obeyed within the precincts of their own palaces, 
and in their own presence; how much less so, at a distance of three 
thousand miles from the metropolis of power. Exertions were made 
by the military forces to prevent the intrusion of the whites upon 
the lands of the Indians, in vain. No sooner had the British 
troops removed from the lands from which they had forcibly eject- 
ed the unlawful settlers or squatters, (as we have since called such 
men, ) than they returned at full liberty to prosecute their settle- 
ment. Stringent legislation against settlers, in favor of Indians, 
was at war with the notions of the country, and its sentiments 
toward the Indians; and no government could effectually execute 
it. Nothwithstanding this fluctuating policy, the hostility of the 
Indians was met on the part of the British by two military expedi- 
tions, one under the command of Gen. Bradstreet, to march into 
the country upon Lake Eric, and another under Col. Bouquet, 
who so gallantly relieved Fort Pitt, for the country upon 
the Ohio. ‘The inefficient conduct of the former has been well il- 
lustrated by other writers, and hardly falls within the plan of this 
work.+ ‘The march of Col. Bouquet is truly memorable in the 
annals of the West. These troops assembled at Carlisle, in Penn- 
sylvania, and about the 25th of July, 1763, after surmounting the 
difficulties of a mountainous wilderness affording to an enemy in- 
cessant opportunities for ambuscade and surprise, reached Fort 


* See Franklin’s Works, p. IV. Dillon, p. 98. 
t History of the Conspiracy of Pontiac, 261, 262. 93 
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which 
iad been temporarily refille i by the inhabitants after the first sue- 
"esses of Col. J Di UG UE >t. These frontier calamities seem at length 
to have aroused the Assembly of Pennsylvania from their charter 





selves with all the fury of barbarian hate on the frontiers, 





prietaries, to unite with Virginia in rescuing 
her people from the murderous rifle, tomahawk, and torch. The 
listracted yoy 


roearing government of the province issued a pro- 
lamation 


promising $150 for every Indian male prisoner above 

he age of ten y years, for every female of the same age $150; for 

covery male scalp $134, and for eve ry re male Sealp Sov. A sad 

hk } } 

snd mi oh ey y aggravation of the horrors and corruptions of war, 
mly palliated by the ferocity of the enemy. 

} Pa) . me +] Ss 2 4) ] 
On the oth oi \ugust, 1764, the anniversary of the bloody and 
‘ ° Pp > shen al Ce - 
momentous contest of Bushy Run, the troops assembled once more 


) 


it Carlisle, in Pennsylvania; and ‘‘consisted of five hundred reg- 


ulars, a thousand Pennsylvanians, and. a small but invaluable 
cOrps of Virginia riflemen.”*f On the 17th S } tembe r, 1764, 


irmy arrived at Fort Pitt. Well and inter stingly does the writer 
ust named narrate the march of this gallant body of men destined 
to avenge the injuries of their country. The results of this decree 
more immediately concern the saab his work, with iout borrowil 
details too lavishly from the charming pages of the History of “as 
{ — iracy of ontiac.] 
1. Bouquet marched his troops with all the precaution sag- 
an by his experience of the subtle foe with whom he was con- 
tending. So well prepared and commanded were the troop: 


l S; 680 
ompact and thorough was the terror of the Indians, that to save 


] ] 4 p . ae > 4} 7 } 
their towns, all within str king distance of the enemy, they sur- 


rendered to the stern demands of Col. Bouquet, two hundred and 


; satiate Post 
six prisoners wit!ih ostages for the faithful obse rva nee of the treaty be- 

ween the parties, and the libs ration of the white prisone1 8 yet re- 
maining among the Shawnees. These mp ? “too distant to be 


ought in immediately; but they were faiffifully returned the next 
spring, to the number of or . hundred at Fort Piet. 


These were no comn 100 fruit ( of military energy ; has only 
° ; Fe Y . “we 
been at great and critical } in the history of our Indian 


wars, that they have been so ¢ pecan humbled. Yet these were 


the very Indian tribes who had massacred the army of Braddock. 
For massacre, and no merely lefeat, is the wo “ de ‘scriptive 0 

the overthrow : and destruction of the army, ul r that ~— oe 
rash, obstinat an 1 impracticable -OmMMm in le r. An fe C Yol. Bouquet 


well earned the thanks given him by the Asse mblies of Penns yl- 





ee 





Conspiracy of Pontiac, p. 378%, 408. 
t Conspiracy of Pontiac, p. 452. 


Hutechin’s A t Bou l iet’s Expedition. There are some int ‘resting 
extracts from this work also in the Flonesr History, Cinc, 1848, p. 46. 
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vania and Virginia, and the promotion by his own government.* 
This unparalleled success of the British arms over savage enemies 
on this continent, and which was still more signal over the French 
and Spanish branches of the house of Bourbon, did not yet fully 
reach the Indian tribes in the Illinois, as the French termed their 
possessions on the Upper Mississippi, even on both sides of that 
river. The contiguity of these tribes to the French settlements on 
the western side of the Mississippi, the existence of the old French 
villages, and the presence of their fur-traders in the very heart of 
the Indian country, all combined with old and long cherished at- 
tachments for the French, and hatred and hostility to the British, 
to prolong the war, and procrastinate the delivery to the British 
of the distant posts of the French, at Vincennes, on the Wabash, 
and at Fort Chartres, on the Mississippi. For this purpose, no 
little tact and management were necessary with the Indians to fa- 
cilitate the transportation of troops and stores to these remote 
points of the former empire of France in North America. With- 
out the management and experience of well known Indian agents, 
it may well be doubted, whether the whole power of the British 
Crown could, without enormous sacrifice of both blood and money, 
have transported any troops to the banks of the Wabash and the 
Mississippi. 

Two attempts were indeed made, almost fatally, by Capt. Mor- 
ris, under the orders of Col. Bradstreet and Maj. Loftus, by the 
way of the Mississippi. The former officer barely escaped with his 
life from the camp of Pontiac, on the Maumee; and the latter was 
so discouraged by the attack of a party of not more than thirty 
Indians, (as the French sneeringly said,) that he desisted from 
the attempts, and returned to his head-quarters, at Pensacola.+ 
The repulse of this officer has left his name to the place called 
Loftus, Heights, on the Mississippi river. 

After the failure of ghese officers, one after another, Col. Crog- 
han now undertook to™xert his influence over the Indians, under 
the orders of his superior, Sir William Johnson. 

In February, 1765, Croghan, with Lieutenant Frazer and party, 
set off on this perilous expedition of peace and mediation, with a 
train of pack-horses loaded with goods as presents for the Indians. 
For negotiation with them without presents would be of but little 
avail. These donations to the Indians, together with the mer- 
chandise of private traders, which accompanied them, and was in- 
tended for the opening of the Indian trade at Fort Pitt, excited 
the resentment of the frontier people. Jcalous of this intercourse 
and supply to their inveterate enemies, they determined to destroy 











* Fora brief but interesting account of this great commander, a Swiss by 
birth, the first Anglo- Ameaican in our history, who penetrated successfully into 
the western wilderness, at the head of alarge army, See Conspiracy of Pon- 


tiac, p. 353. 
¢t Conspiracy of Pontiac, p. 469, 474, 531. 
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the whole caravan of goods. This they effected most completely, 
by waylaying the train, under the disguise of Indians; and making 
a bonfire of the goods, which they still would not plunder for their 
own purposes. Notwithstanding this interruption, owing to the 
reckless passions of the frontiersmen, Croghan, on the 15th day of 
May, 1705, having supplied, in some degrce, the loss occasioned 
by the robbery before mentioned, set off upon the descent of the 
Ohio river, to confer with the malcontent Indians in the Illinois 
country. Fortunately we have this early document of western his- 
tory, being the earliest written account of Anglo-American explo- 
ration of the western country anterior to the expeditions of Finley 
and Boone.* The party proceeded very well till the 8th of June, 
when about six miles below the mouth of the Wabash, they were 
attacked by hostile Indians, and taken prisoners to Fort St. Vin- 
cent. Here they were released by the interference of friendly In- 
dians. Shortly after which, the Colonel met with Pontiac, the 
great chief of the Ottowas, together with deputies from four of the 
Illinois tribes, on their way to Detroit, to meet Col. Bradstreet in 
council, according to his invitation. 

In the meantime, Capt. Sterling, at the head of a company, de- 
scended the Ohio, in order to take possession of Fort Chartres, 
about 25 miles above the mouth of the river Kaskaskia. This 
seems to have been in the month of July, 1765, when St. Ange 
delivered the Jast stronghold of his country, east of the Mississip- 
pi, to the British; while he repaired to the recent village of Saint 
Louis, so fortunately and wisely founded by La Clede, assisted by 
Auguste and Pierre Chouteau, for his Indian trade. On the 15th 
of February, 1764, this indian factory had been established, which 
has now assumed a proud and towering place in the valley of the 
great river, whcse banks it graces.t Vincennes, or Fort St. Vin- 
cent, seems to have been taken possession of by the British, since 
Gen. Gage’s proclamatiou of 1772 implies it; but the precise point 
of time, the author has not been able to discover.f 

Thus affairs stood on the northern or northwestern side cf the 
Ohio valley. The Indians imperfectly reconciled to their new 
masters, and the French fur-traders still less reconciled to the 
dominion of the ancient enemies and rivals of old France. The 
principal trade of the country was with Montreal, by way of the 
lakes, and with New Orleans; it was almost exclusively in the hands 
of the French. 

Let us now turn to the southern or southwestern side of the 
Ohio. The old discontents between the intrusive settlers and the 


* Conspiracy of Pontiac, p. 539, 553. Pioneer History, p. 68. Butler’s Ken- 
tucky, 2d ed. for this early journal of western exploration by the English. 

+ Conspiracy of Pontiac, p. 559. Western Annals, p. 179, Ist edit. Dillon’s 
Indiana, I, 95. 

t Dillon, 100, 101. 
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Indians again presented themselves—the old story of 
grievances the whites settling on the Indian lands, surveyor 
with their ominous chain and comp -, patrolling the woods, ‘and 
marking the boundaries of new settlements for the white peopl 

These offences against the Indian wounded him in his most sens- 
itive feelings, the love of his hunting sine of himself, and hi: 
fathers. They are referred to in many public documents of th 
times.* The Assembly of Virginia was informed by the President 
of the Council, ‘‘that a set of men, regardless of the laws of na- 
tural justice, unmindful of the duties th y owe to society, and 
contempt of royal r‘ el: nations, have dared to settle the -mselve 
upon the lands near Red Stone Creek and Cheat River, which are 
the property of the Indians.” This information was based upor 
communications from Gen. Gage, then commander in chief of the 
British forces in North America, as well as from Sir Willian 
Johnson, Superintendent of Indian affairs. In consequence of 
these discontents of the Indians, and the urgency of the provincial 
governments of Pennsylvania and Virginia, orders were received 
by Sir William Johnson, ‘*to comp lete the purchase of the lands 
from the Alleghany mountain to the river Ohio.”? Some of these 
intrusions upon the hunting grounds of the Indians may very ap 
propriately be introduced here. 

Those on the near frontier of Virginia have just been mention- 
ed. Others which have graduaily led to the extension of the set- 
tlements to the present wonderful degree, were now in contempla- 
tion. 

The firsé of our own American race, who seems to have pene- 
trated the canebrakes of what has since been terms ed Kentucky, 
were Doct r Walker, believed to be Thomas Walker, and Christopher 

of Virginia, and James Smith, of I men What 
might have prompted Doctor Walker to make so adventurous an 
expedition to western Virginia, as it must have been at that time, 
there are no means of knowing. He ranked high in the confidence 
of Virginia, as is proved by his frequent appointments under that 
colony. He was a commissioner of that colony at the treaty of 
Fort Stanwix, in 1768; again in 1769; and afterwards was ap- 
pointed to run the line between North Carolina and Virginia, in 
1780. In what direction this gentleman travelled, is not well 
known; but he informed the late Hon. John Brown, (who is the 
author’s authority, ) that in 1747, he visited the southeastern parts 
of the future State; gave its name (after the bloody Duke, the 
royal butcher of Eng land, )to the Cumberland river, and Louisa to 
the Big Sandy river, now confined to one of its eastern branches. 
The same name was also applied to the Kentucky river; and is so 
used in the treaty of Wataga, in 1775. 
* See appendix, Treaty of Fort Stanwix. 


History of Kentucky, 2d edit., p. 475. 
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Of Christopher Gist much more is known. He was the guide 
and companipn of Washington, in 1754; and he seems to have 
been well prepared for this employment by former adventures in 
wood-craft vf no common daring. In 1750, he set off, in the em- 
ployment of the celebrated Ohio company formerly mentioned.* 

Beyond its title, little is to be learned from this early journal, 
judging from the partial extracts which are published.t He visited 
the country on the Big Miami, and the Scioto.{ It is singularly 
indicative of the incurious literary spirit of the western public, that 
the memory of so daring an explorer should have been permitted 
to sleep in oblivion, until awakened by a New England scholar. 

James Smith then presents himself as another volunteer in this 
hazardous travelling. This bold man appears to have been born 
in the western part of Pennsylvania. In early life, when only a 
young man, he was captured by the Indians, and carried prisoner 
to Fort Duquesne, when in the possession of the French. He was 
a prisoner at the time of Braddock’s sad defeat, and witnessed the 
triumph of the Indians and their horrid hostilities inflicted on the 
prisoners. ile himself was adopted into an Indian family, and re- 
mained with them for about five years. He then made his escape, 
was sent with other white prisoners to Montreal, and thence to 
Crown Point, from which he managed to return to his old white 
home in Pennsylvania. In 1766, smitten with the contagious pas- 
sion of adventure in the new lands to the West, of which he had 
heard so much among hisIndian associates. This brave woodsman 
travelled to the western country, and thence westward, in company 
with four white men and a mulatto boy. ‘We explored sour of 
Kentucky, (Quere River,) and there was no more sign of white 
men there, than there is now west of the head-waters of the Mis- 
souri. He also explored Cumberland and Tennessee rivers, from 
Stone’s River down to the Ohio.”’* 


* This journal is quoted under its title: ‘*.7 Journal of Christopher Gist’s jour- 
ney began at Colonel Cresap’s, at the old town (now Cumberland,) on the F. tomac 
river, Maryland, October 31st, 1750, continued down the Ohio river, within fifleen 
miles of the falis thereof; (now Louisville, in Kentucky,) and from thence to Roa- 
nolke river, in North Carolina, where he arrived m May, 1751.”? 

¢t Pioneer Histoay, pp. 26, 32. 

t Washington Writings, II. vol. 
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64 156 24! 
7,010 40 
2,587 45) 

64,379 86 

1270384 36) 

15,454 48) 

9,680 * 
2.591 3 
25 247 
2655 4u| 
23,241 8d) 
$523 40) 

14.447 73} 

2,109 54 
6.099 94 
5,981 87 
5,439 47 
4,943 TU 
1,815 88 
3,533 61 

920 94 
4,280 58 
7,093 41 
4,055 53 


5,554 76 


1,016,: 


Total tonnage 
of each district. 


26,107 79 


623 55 
686 01 
1,985 84 
49,614 37 
18,041 T5 
9,454 25 
599 17 
2.171 68 
1,205 84 
21,651 36 
14,950 39 
12,066 52 
17,448 74 
5,301 89 
7,561 69 
17,173 25 
229,443 93 
8,122 71 
64,156 24 
7,010 40 
2,587 45 
159,404 81 
2984 36 
16,802 ta 
9,680 10 
2,591 31 
2,124 73 
2.65 55 46 
26,197 00 
11,542 41 
ye ?) 516 4 °6 
2-557 65 
9,177 87 
5,981 87 
5,621 43 
4,943 70 
1,815 88 
3,533 61 
920 94 
4,280 58 
15,479 39 
5,284 78 
7,500 23 





; the i niled Stake S. 


Chicago, 

Milwaukie, 

Cuyahoga, 

Sandusky, 

Cincinnati, 

Miami, 

Detri it, } 

Michilimackinac 

Galves On, 

Saluria, 

Pojnt Isabel, 

Astoria, 1,008 43 
S. Francisco, California 00,034 10 
639 58 


im COED On 


we 


Sonoma, 
\ 1 ’ ~~ 
4 Temphis, ool 
Sacramento, California 20 Od 1,982 24 
Tl 04, » &) ¢ ee > . or 
lotal.. . 1,899,448 20 2,238,992 27 
; N. SARGENT, Register. 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, Register’s Office, December 22, 1852. 


-—-7 
it 


-~ Md 
Tho 





fonnage of the United Stat s. 345 


Siaiement showing the number and class of vessels built, and 
the tonnage thereof, in each State and Territory of the U. 


N., fur the year ending on the SUA of June, 1852. 


ADD 


18,329 ¢ 





N. SARGENT, Register. 


TREASURY DepARTMENT, 
Register’s Office, December 22, 1852. 
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JOURNAL OF INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS. 


Little Rock and Jacksonport Railroad. 


RAILROAD SysTEM OF ARKANSAS. COST OF THE ROAD AND CHAR- 
ACTER OF THE COUNTRY BEIWEEN LITTLE Rock AND JACKSON- 
PORT. AMOUNT AND VALUE OF LANDS GRANTED FOR THIS ROAD. 
EXcEss OVER cost. LOCAL AND NATIONAL CONSIDERATIONS. 
Mississippr VALLEY RaiLroap. AcTION OF Missourr. Pros- 
PECTIVE RESULTS. 


The system of railroads in Arkansas is singularly harmonious. 
{t combines local interests with national advantages. It embraces 
the North, South, East and West of the State, and points toward 
every part of the Union. One portion offers increased facilities 
for wealth and comfort to the counties on the Arkansas river, and 
those between Little Rock and the Mississippi river, while the other 
portion crosses the Arkansas river at nearly right angles in the 
center of the State, and offers almost the only hope that could 
reasonably be realized by the interior counties. 

Each portion of the system will have its particular friends and 
advocates. The east and west portion will be strongly supported 
by those who already enjoy, mainly, the facilities of the river. 
The north and south portion will be resolutely maintained by those 
along the line who are most in want of a channel for access to 
market and communication with the rest of the world. 

It may be questionable where the first spadefu! of earth will be 
thrown in the beginning of the work. It may be, the work will be 
commenced at various points at the same time. It is, at least, 
fair to presume that the road for which Congress granted lands, 
and Pulaski county, and various others, subscribed their Internal 
Improvement Fund, and individuals have given liberal private sub- 
scriptions and right of way, and for which also the Government of 
the United States has made a prcliminary survey—it is fair, we 
say, to presume that this road will be one of the first to be built. 
This fact being acknowledged, it follows, that all the practical in- 
formation to be gained on this subject, calculated to promote the 
prosperity of the enterprise, should be collected and presented, 
plainly, before those who are interested either directly or indirect- 
ly in the uninterrupted progress of the work, and its speedy com- 
pletion. 


sn are es ee Sigeare 


Sika Reto 





Little Rock and Jacksonport Railroad. 


Therefore, we will recur to Capt. Barney’ 3 survey, wl gather 
from his report material information, in regard to the cost of the 
road, and the character of the country, from Little Rock to Jack- 
sonport; we will also show the amount of ‘ands granted by Con- 
gress applicable to this portion; the probable average value of those 
particular lands; and the local as well as national wants which this 
link of 80 miles will supply. 

Beginning at a point on the right bank of White > River, nearly 
opposite the mouth of Black River, and the town of Jacksonport, 


Arkansas, Capt. Barney commenced the {th Koni of the ith di- 
vision of his survey for a railroad from St. Louis, Mo., to Fulton, 
Ark. This point is 255 miles from St. Louis, and 80 miles from 
the Missouri line, along the route of his survey. The 4th section 


of the 4th division is 16} miles long, and reaches near Glaize 
creek. It ‘‘extends over ground of about 4} 


miles inextent, sub- 


’ 


° ri 7 } 1° ’ 
ject I any :ces to be overfl ywed oy she high waters of the riv- 


er, “te n it strikes more elevated and dry lands. ‘*Tt crosses a 


half a mile in width,” a branch of the Departee, 
1 offset of about one mile in extent, to avoid the high 
ler the valley on the right, the line crosses a de- 

pur of the hills, which is the highest point that 
ly be encountered between White and Little Red 
it is 10 miles from White river; and it is more 

t a straight line from a point 10 miles above the 

this point, would pass over ground quite as fav- 
nstruction of a railroad, as that over which the 
This would make 100 miles in one right line.”’ 
3 that: 
spur above mentioned, the line takes a course 
in, and passes along the base of the hills bord- 
» Departee bayou; in which hills, both lime 
s occur. It crosses then some bottom land of 
in extent, which is inundated in times of high- 
pth of 6 or T feet, and in many places to the de .pth 
1e ground thence to the end of the section is dry, 
e tl ich of freshets.”’ 

“There will be a an a ggregate rise of two feet in this section. 
The road will be undulating, but the gradient will in no instance 
exceed twenty-five feet per mile.” 

The timber on the 4th division is very much the same as that on 
the 3d division, which the report describes as being generally of 
very large size, consisting of the varieties of oak, hickory, ash, 
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elm, sweet gum and maple. In the sloughs and low swampy 
grounds there is 2 mixed growth of cypress and cupola gum. The 
cane on this division is deseribed as being very large, and quite 
an impediment to the progress of the survey. 

The Sth division extends 64 miles, to the left bank of the Ar- 
kansas river, near Little Rock. 

As this division appears to be the most interesti ig and adyan- 
tageous one in the whole line ef the survey—being through some 
of the best lands in the middle of the State, an 1 over what Mitch- 
ell lays down on his map as the Corron Rree1on—we will here 
present the report of it infull, premising that the stations are uni- 


y Pn fact 3 +] 
formly 800 feet in length. 





. . es es KOn¢ i Ra 
‘sNection Ist exten ls to Station JDUOb, on the leit ba k of Little 
Pad river . na the fourt) lage 
aS hai tuirteen and three-fourth milies. 
ais -_ : AA Oe . 7 
This section extends over a bench or table land, which is cut 


transversely with the line of the survey by numerous small streams, 


requiring bridges and culverts. After crossing a large branch of 
Griaize creek. Lue urse of the lin >was cl ange dS. i 2 W., which 
Was Supposed would avoid the high lands, an i strike the Arkansas 
river a short distance below Little Rock; bat it was found necessa- 
ry to make anoffset at station 4979, of five hundred feet, to avoid 
a spur of the secon 1 bench of high land, from whence the line was 
continued at S. 42°W. Thesurface of the ground is undulating on 
this section, requiring s¢ me slight t ascents and di scents in the 


grade. The quantity of embankment preponderates; but the grad- 
ing would be light, and the excavations would consist almost en- 
tirely of light clay-loam. The ground in the vicinity of the large 
branches of Glaize creck which are crossed by the line, is, as usual, 


near the water-courses—overflowed in times of freshets. 

There will be required for crossing the larger branches of Glaize 
creek, one bri lve of one hundred, ene of seventy-five, two of fif- 
ty, two of thirty, two of twenty, and two of fifteen feet span each; 
besides nineteen smaller bridges or culverts, for crossing the smal- 
ler branches and drains. The total deseent in this section is twen- 
ty-two feet; the gradients in no place will exceed twenty-one feet 
per mile. 

Section 2¢ extends to station 5238, on the left bank of bayou 
Desare, distance ten and one-third miles. 

Little Red river was crossed by the line at station 5058; but at 
stations 5065 and 5073, it was found necessary to make offsets 
amounting to fourteen hundred feet, to avoid the river again , which, 
running avout S. 10°? E., where the line crossed, doubles round, 
and meets the line again at station 5065, running nearly north- 
west. 
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After leaving the river, ‘the route passes to the north of Colonel 
Bracy’ s cotton plantation, and passes over ground gently undulat- 
ing for about four miles, making an ascent in this distance of 
about twelve and a half feet > and crosses sever: il small brooks and 
runs. It continues thence, to the end of the section, cver a com- 
paratively uniform surface, on which embankment will preponder- 
ate; making a descent of about twelve and a half feet. 

The grading on this section will be light, and the excavations, 
as in section first of this division, will consist of clay-loaw. 

The line passes through the improvements of Alexander Craw- 
ford, John Griffins, Dr. Waters, and one or two others. 

There will be required one bridge of fifty, one of thirty, three 
of twenty, and one of fifteen feet span, besides eight smaller bridg- 
es or culverts. 

The two extremes of this section are on the same level; the 
gradients will in no place exceed eleven feet per mile. 

The bridge for crossing Little Red river, five hundred feet in 
length. 

Section 3d extends to station 5452, on the left bank of Cypress 

creek, twelve and one tenth miles. 
This section extends over a gently undulating surface, and on very 
favorable ground, not subject to be overflowed, except in the im- 
mediate vicinity of the large creeks, where the embankments would 
not necessarily be very high nor extensive. The grading would 
consist of embankments generally. ‘The excavations would be 
clay-loam. 

The line crosses bayou Desarc seven times in a distance of half 
a mile, passing over a number of very short bends, all of which 
would be avoided on a location ; and but one bridge would be ne- 
cessary for passing this stream. It also crosses Cane creek, at 
station 5300 ; and Bull bayou at station 5375. These streams 
would require bridges of one hundred and fifty, seventy-five, and 
one hundred and fifty feet in length, respectively; and two bridges 
of thirty, and four of twenty feet span, besides four smaller bridg- 
es or culverts, would be necessary for crossing smaller streams. 

The two extremes of this section are also on a Jevel; the grad- 
ients in no place exceed seventeen and a half feet per mile. The 
route passes through a forest, without teuching an improvement 
of any kind. 

Section 4th extends to station 5680, 13,3 miles. Several ele- 
vated ridges, which divide between the waters flowing into Little 
Red river and Cypress creek or bayou, on the northeast, and those 
which, in a more direct course, empty into the Arkansas river on 
the southwest, are crossed by the route on this section; and the 
general appearance of the country traversed is broken and hilly, 
intersected by numerous tributaries of the larger streams above 
mentioned. 
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There is no appearance whatever of rock on any of the ridges, 
and the excavations would be of the most simple character. 

The road from the post of Arkansas to Fort Smith is crossed at 
station 5552, on the farm of John M. Bell, Esq. 

The main road, from Little Rock to Searcy and Batesville, is 
crossed at station 5631, near the summit of one of the ridges, on 
the farm of Taylor Whitley. Several other cultivated fields were 
crossed; but the country in general is very little improved. The 
work on this section is, in general, light, and will consist of alter- 
nate cuts and fills, in which the excavation and embankment is 
nearly equalized. 

The elevation of the highest ridge crossed is 125 feet above the 
grade at tke end of section 3d, or 75 feet below the level of high 
water at St. Louis. The gradients in general are moderate ; but 
in one instance it exceeds 50 feet per mile. The total rise in the 
section is 20 feet. One bridge of 140 feet in length will be ne- 
cess ry for crossing Cypress creek; and six bridges of 25 feet, 
three of 2() feet, and twenty-one culverts, will be required for 
crossing the smaller streams. 

Section 5th extends to station 5952, the end of 5th division. 
The ground is generally low and flat on this section, and, with the 
exception of some very slight cutting betwean stations 5745 snd 
5756, the grading would consist almost entirely of embankments, 
which would not average more than about three feet in height for 
the entire distance. 

The line crosses branches of bayou Two Prairies, at stations 
5680 and 5701; bayou Meto, at station 5758; and Ink bayou, at 
station 5844. The waters of the two former flow in a south-east 
direction, meander in a serpentine course through extensive prai- 
ries, and empty iuto the Arkansas, near the south bend. The 
Jatter flows in a south and more direct course to the Arkansas. 

A number of extensive sloughs and cypress swamps are also 
crossed ; but they will require only embankments of a simple na- 
ture, with occasional passage-ways for water, which would be con- 
structed on piles. The road leading from Little Rock to Memphis 
was crossed at station 5746, on the farm of Redick Eason, about 
{4 miles by said road from Little Rock. 

There will be required for bridging the several streams and runs, 
one bridge of 100, one of G0, two of 50, and one of 30 feet in 
length; besides eleven smaller bridges or culverts. 

The total rise in this section will be one foot. The gradients in 
no place will exceed 44 feet per mile; and but in two instances, in 
both of which the ascent is short, will they exceed 14 feet per mile. 

The 5th division, 64 miles in length, extends over a section of 
country more diversified in its general character than the two pre- 
ceding divisions. Commencing in the valley of Glaize creek, it 
crosses thence to Little Red river, over an undulating surface of 
land, and near the base of a range of hills which form a second 
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bench of more elevated country. The ground over which the route 
passes is entirely free from stone of any kind; whilst the hills of 
the second bench are generally a mass of sand rock. ‘To avoid 
these hills, the course taken by the survey, after crossing the first 
branch of Glaize creek, was S. 42° W.: which course was contin- 
ued to the bank of the Arkansas river, intersecting it about three 
miles below Little Rock. We found the section of country lying 
between Glaize creek and Little Red river vi ry much broken by 
rom ~ high lands in 


*a 


the valleys of the smal! streams which flow 
ills protruded in 


f 
wet weather, and between which the spurs of t 
places to some extent the second bench. rv station 4979 the 


} 


line touched one of the spu hich was quite flat on the top, for 


| - “eh . ’ y , , ’ 
eral level of t econd bench. It appeared, : re mentioned, 
to be one m ; | ar 
the hills for several miles; and their altitude appeared to vary from 


. . . « . , 
a& considerabie tent, a vated about two fe above the gen- 


| 


ase ot 


30 to 100 f . The slopes, in: | places isib] ym tue route, 
were cover | with ni es an l fragments 
There ] 
of countri 
and which 
tions j 
very s] 
with innu 
cular or o\ 
meter; n¢ : 
of the plain 
The rout 
Vanmeter, 
here, as 
except in « % { Slit ; 
short distance, ar verflo 1 to the d pth of 
distance acri ‘ om bank to bank, is 500 feet; 
of the bank above the surface at low water is 2! . Points, 
equally favorable iay be found for crossing the river above this 
place; and the route could be so ‘dus to run in a direct line 
from station 4979 (wher f the high land was touched) 
to a suitable place for crossing ds Arkansas river ; which would 
be about | ‘ mie abc ve the point at which th e sl irvey was cre ssed. 
The general aspect of the country lying between Little Red riv- 
er and the Arkansas, in the vicinity of the route survey yed, is very 
similar; and it is believed a road located in a direct line, so as to 
cross the Arkansas 1? mile higher up, as above suggested, could 
be constructed with equal facilities, and at the same expense. 
The country from one extreme to the other of this division, with 
very little exception, is covered with a large growth of forest trees, 
which consist of the varieties of oak, gum, ash, maple, hickory, 
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elm, &c., with underbrush and green-brier. In the swamps and 
bottom-lands the cypress and willow-oak predominate. 

There are some extensive cypress swamps in the vicinity cf the 
Arkansas river, but embankments can without difficulty be con- 
structed over them. 

Very little cultivated land was crossed by the route in this see- 
tion. Improvements are sparse, and only exist in the immediate 
neighborhood of the larger streams, and at intervals along the 
principal roads. 

The work on this division will, in general, be very light. 

At the time the survey was made, there was no running water 
in any of the Streams crossed on this division, except Little Red 
river. Many of the water-courses were completely dried up; and 
in most of the others, water was only to be found in stagnant 


t 
7 ' ’ ’ 
} } 

i 


: ; . >. 
pools, In the ber [ the streams. Lie iat lanads ¢ auiways very 


wet in rainy weather, and it would be found necessary, as well as 
less expensive, to construct the road on embankment generally. 

The most elevated point crossed by the route between the St. 
Francois and Arkansas rivers is at station 5593, on the ridge be- 
tween Cypress creek and Arkansas river; which is 75 feet below 
high water of the Misssssippi at St. Louis, and 116 feet above 
the low water of the Arkansas. Another e ted point crossed, 
is where the route intersects the road from Searcy to Little Roek, 
at station 9057; which is 11 feet lower than the point above men- 
tioned. 


This divisi memobraces a 
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of cotton has bee n introduce 9 2 1 may be considered the principad 


ss 


lictrpiat of try in ich ft] Itur 
aistrict of country in which the culture 
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staple commodity ‘The article produced is of fair quality. 

In order to present a full view of the various items of the cost 
of the Little hiock an l Jackson rt Railroad, we will qui te the 
Table of Estimates of the fourth section of the fourth division, also 
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Total cost of clearing and grubbing $13,500 
do. excavation and embankment 79,690 
do. masonry 4,080 
do. bridging 11.200 
do. for grading and bridging 


TABLE OF ESTIMATES. 
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Therefore, by adding the total cost for grading and bridging 
the 4th section of the 4th division $108,47(), to the total cost for 
grading and bridging the 5th division $374,380, we find that the 
total cost for grading and bridging the road from Little Rock to 
Jacksonport, 80 miles, is 482,85/). 

To this sum add the estimate by Capt. Barney of ‘cost of su- 
perstructure with iron rail (65 pounds per yard,) with necessary 
> 80 miles, at $7,500 per mile, 

$600,000 


sidlings and switches, &c.,’ 


and cost of engineer department and contingencies at 
about $1,000 per mile, 80,000 


$680,000 

And to this add cost of station and engine houses, 

machine shops, cars, locomotives, &e., equipments 

for complete operation, at the very liberal rate of 
$3,000 per mile, $240,000 
920,000 
The total cost of grading and bridging being 482,850 

The total cost of the road in first rate operating order —— 

is found to be $1,402,850 
The cost of the road and the character of the country being thus 
clearly shown, we will proceed to discover the amount and probable 
average value of the lands granted by Congress, which according 
to the grant are to be applied to this portion of the main trunk. 
This portion being 80 miles long, and the grant being for an 
equivalent within the range of thirty miles of six sections in solid 
body, throughout the whole length: the number of sections granted 


to this portion is 480; and as there are 640 acres in each section, 


the amount of ~nd granted which is applicable to the Little Rock 
and Jacksonp Railroad is 307,200 acres. 

These lands » = among the richest in the State and most eas- 
ily turned into profitable use, of any included in the grant, may 
be reasonably estimated as worth, on the location of the road, at 
least $5,00 per acre, on an average. This estimate is only one 
half as high as that made of the prospective value of the North 
Missouri Jands, by James M. Buck.in, Esq., Chief Engineer of 
the Hannibal and St. Joseph Railroad, which estimate is admir- 
ably sustained by the sound basis of his calculation. 
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Assuming; then, that the average value of these particular lands 
will be $5,00 per acre, on the location of the road; the 307,200 
acres will be worth $1,536,000, available fund for the construction 
of this road; as by the 5th section of the grant of Congress *‘a 
quantity of land, not exceeding 120 sections, and included within 
a continuous length of niles of said road may be svuld; and 
when the Gover! ‘said State or States ( Arkansas or Missouri ) 
shall certify to the Secretary of the Interior that twenty continuous 
miles of said road is comp] d, then another like quantity of jand 
hereby granted may be sold: and so from time to time, until the 


said road 


But it 1 


> coun- 
lands grant- 

1¢ tript . ’ iI] . + 
its construction; we will proceed to 


ee and Jackson counties, it 


‘this work; but all the coun- 

te bordering on Black and 

in close connection with Little 

loes through the Cotton Region, this road 

id for those lands, but bring them to a 

at the transportation of their pro- 

> road to pay well even as a neigh- 

borho nter) : he lime, granite and sand rocks, and the 

immense quantities of valuable timber will greatly enhance its local 

benefits. Little Rock, as the seat of Government, center of the 

State, and surrounded by a rich country, must necessarily be a 

point of great importance, not only toward which to travel, but 

also in which to do bi . It must inevitably become a com- 
mercial as well as a political city. 

Jacksonport, situated at the confluence of Black and White riv- 


ers, which flow from hills filled with minerals, and along valleys 


teeming with fertility, must soon command an important trade and 


travel. 
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Batesville, Athens, Smithville, Pocahontas and Gainesville, 
and the other towns of the North, are intimately joined in destiny 
with the interests of Jacksonport, in this road; and when it is 
known to be one of the cheapest roads to build, and over some of 
the best land in the State, and that the grant of Congress, along 
this particular line, will cancel its cost, the importance of its speedy 
construction, merely in the light of a local work, becomes peculi- 
arly paramount. 

But when viewed as it is a link in the great chain of the Missis- 
sippi Valley Railroad, extending from the city of New Orleans to 
the Falls of St. Anthony, of which the Iron Mountain Railroad 
and the North Missouri Railroad, which are now being prosecuted 
with irresistable energy to connect Arkansas and Iowa, for which 
individual and corporate subscriptions together with the State credit 
amount to $5,550,000, the city and county of St. Louis having 
each taken $1,000,000, form also important links, and of which 
the New Orleans, Opelousas and Great Western Railroad is the 
southern hook, then this valuable local work assumes a national 
character. Its pecuniary prospects and social tendencies are en- 
larged and brightened. Its adaptability to transport the luxuries 
of the tropical regions toward the north, to re-convey the whole- 
some products of the temperate climes toward the south, to ex- 


change the substantial resources of different zones, to blend the ° 


feelings of sociability and brotherhood of the people of the North 
and South, to bind the political Union with a force superior to 
law, to advance trade and travel along channels flowing to meet 


the wants in harmony with the law of nature—its adaptability for 


these glorious results, must render it one of the most popular 
measures of public policy in the State, and ensure the concentra- 
tion of the mind and money of the people in favor of its speediest 


practical operation. 


Sees, Bie. 


Aa BE Sed 
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Towa— North Missouri— Mississippi Valley Railroad. 


St. Louis, Mo., 24th Aug., 1853. 
Hon. ©. BATEs, 
Chairman of the Corresponding Com. for the Albia Convention. 
Dear Sir.— Seeing the earnest movements of 
the people of the Des Moines Valley in favor of the North Missouri 
R. R., and feeling a lively interest in the cause, I have just for- 
warded to you, by mail, one hundred and forty-five pamphlets 
containing information on the subject, viz: 
5 copies of our General Railroad Law. 
10 do the St. Louis and Iron Mountain R. R. Charter, 
By-Laws and Officers. 
10 do the North Missouri R. R. Charter, By-Laws and 
Officers. 

20) Numbers of the Western Journal and Civilian. 

100 Copies of the Official Proceedings of the North Missouri and 
of the Mississippi Valley Railroad Convention. 

Missouri has given substantial evidence of her determination 
that the North Missouri road shall be extended to the border of 
your State. The County of St. Louis subscribed to the Iron 
Mountain and North Missouri R. R.—links in the Mississippi 
Valley Railroad —$ 1 ,Q00.000—$500,000 to each. 

The City of St. Louis has also subscribed 31,000,000 to the 
same—$500,000 to each. Individual together with various coun- 
ty subscriptions in North Missouri amount to several hundred 
thousand dollars more. State credit given to the North Missouri 
Railroad is $2,000,000. 

The cost of the road from St. Louis to Iowa is estimated at 
$4,500,000, unsurveyed. Engineers are surveying the route from 
both ends-——from lowa, here; as well as from here to Iowa. 

The people in Arkansas and Louisiana are co-operating ener- 
getically in the Great Work. The magnificent enterprise is now 
rapidly progressing, from the Gulf of Mexico to Iowa; and, more- 
over, the Legislature of Minnesota, last winter, chartered the 
Louisiana and Minnesota Railroad Co. 

Wiil the ALbra ConveNTION devise a plan to connect the North 
Missouri and the Minnesota Railroads, on a line nearly longitud- 
inal, and join with the Mississipp1 VALLEY RaILroap CoNnvVENTION 
in their memorial to Congress for an equivalent to 10 miles of 
land along the whole line to aid in building the road from the 
Falls to the Gulf ? 

Hoping that by the ALpra ConvENTION you may acquire and 
give a wise direction to an irresistable force in favor of this grand, 
harmonious, local, State and national enterprise, 


I am, very respectfully, yours &c. 
' HENRY COBB. 
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Nashville and Northwestern Railroad. 


Tennessee has projected a system of Railroads on a sound and 
liberal principle. She has devised it, not only to meet the wants of 
her own people, but also, to co-operate with the systems of other 
States. One branch of this system starts from Nashville towards 
Missouri. It is intended for the benefit of the people in the north 
western portion of the State; and it co-operates with the St. Louis 
and Iron Mountain Railroad in the south-eastern portion of Mis- 
souri. State credit has been extended in its favor to the amount 
of $8,000 per mile, for the purpose of procuring the iron rails, 
chairs, spikes and equipments, and for putting down the rails ; 
and the execution of the bonds by virtue of the law operates as a 
lien on the road, and upon all the stock subscribed for in the com- 


any.* 
' The movements of the people of Tennessec in behalf of this en- 
terprise and its prospects are indicated by the following data, with 
which we were furnished by G. W. Gibps, Esq., of Tennessee. 
Estimated cost of 140 miles of road, at $14,500 per 
mile - - - - - - - $2,030,000 
Tennessee River Bridge - - : : 150,000 
$2,180,000 
Means provided: 
Davidson county subscription - - - 800,000 
City of Nashville - . - : - - 100,000 
Individual subscription in Davidson, Dickson and 
Humphries (on rival routes and therefor condition- 
al) $130,000, of which can be realized, say 100,000 
Individual subscription in Weakley county 63,000 
do. do. Obion - 39,000 
$602,500 
State Bonds, $8,000 per mile, on 140 miles to the 
Mobile and Ohio road - - - - 1,120,000 


$1,722,500 


Total cost to Mobile road - 2,180,000 
Total amount of means provided 1,722,500 


Deficit 457,500 


* See Abstract of the Rartroap Law or Tennessex. Vol. 9, page 238, 
Western Journal and Civilian. 
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Deduct proposed county nhuiaten in Ro 150,000 


Deficiency - - - - $307 .500 

The people of Hickman, Ky., propose to connect this road with 
the Mississippi river at that point, and that the Iron Mountain 
Railroad be extended to the opposite bank of the Mississippi. 

By this co operation of systems, the cities of Nashville, Tenn., 
and St. Louis, Mo., ll be brought within about 360 miles of each 
other; and counting « dit ance by the time of travelling at the rate 
of 30 miles an hour, Nashville and St. Louis will be about twelve 
hours apa rt. 

The trade and travel between Nashville and St. Louis would, of 
themselves, be strong inducements in favor of an early establish- 
ment of this connection; but the trade and travel which would 


certainly flow between the Southeastern and Northwestern United 


States, along this route, would rival if not surpass the trade and 


travel between the East and West. 


Belleville and Murphyboro Railroad. 

Main, leading, trunk lines of railroads which combine important 
local advantages with still more important extreme connections, 
should and must command the chief attention of the community, 
interested in their local and extreme prefits. Investments in such 
roads are manifestly of the safest kind. The Belleville and Mur- 
phryboro railroad is one of this class. Its length is only 90 miles. 
It passes through a couutry rich in the products of the soil, and 
richer in the coal beds beneath. By the Belleville and Dlinois- 
town railroad it connects with the city of St. Louis, and by the 
Illinois Central Railroad it connects with the city of Cairo. It 
thus becomes an important link in one of the most direct railroad- 
routes between St. Louis and the south and southeastern portions 
of the United States. 

We present the official proceedings of the organization of this 
company, with the conviction that the reputation of the directory 
for means and energy in the prosecution of public works, together 
with the intrinsic merits of their cause, will insure a rapid pre- 


gress of this enterprise. 
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BELLEVILLE AND MURPHYBORO RAILROAD. 


At a meeting of the Directors held at their office, in Belleville, 
St. Clair Co., [ll., on the 15th of August, 1853, the following 
members were present: W. W. Roman, J. A. Wilson, W. Rose- 
borough, J. W. Hughes, W. C. Kinney, W. Truesdale, and H. 
L. Stewart; whereupon the Board organized by appointing W. W. 
Roman, Chairman, and J. W. Hughes, Secretary. 

On motion, 

Resolved, That the Board proceed to electing officers. 

Whereupon L. P. Sancer, Esq., was duly elected President ; 
Casper Thiell, Secretary; W. W. Roman, Treasurer; W. H. Sny- 
der, Esq., Solicitor. 

On motion, 

John A. Logan, Esq., was appointed to obtain the right of way 

for the company. 
On motion, 

H. L. Stewart, W. Truesdale, and W. C. Kinney, were ap- 

pointed a Committee to draft a code of By-Laws for the company. 
On motion, 

H. D. Bacon, H. L. Stewart, John Cavender, 8. B. Chandler, 
J. W. Hughes, and the President, were appointed a committee to 
open the necessary books for subscriptions to the capital stock of 
the company, with full power to appoint such agents as they may 
deem necessary along the line of the road; and to secure an en- 
gineer or engineers to make the required preliminary surveys of 
the line. 

The Board adjourned until the third Monday in October, next. 

W. W. ROMAN, President. 

J. W. Huaues, Secretary. 


RAILROAD LITERATURE. 


Rattroap Recorp, anp Journat or Commerce, Banxine, Man- 
UFACTURES AND Sratistics.—This is the title of a weekly paper re- 
cently established in Cincinnati, Ohio, edited by E. D. Mansfield, 
Esq. Such a work was needed in the Mississippi Valley, to repres- 
ent the interests of the mighty improvements that are now going on 
in this region. And we are gratified that it has been undertaken by 
the able and accomplished gentleman whose name is announced as 
Editor. The “Railroad Record” is printed on fine paper, in quarto 
form, at $3.00 per annum, payable in advance. We cordially com- 
mend it to the patronage of the West. 
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Hannibal and St. Joseph Railroad. 


The hemp, tobacco and grain regions and the rich coal fields of North 


Missouri are commanding renewed attention. The products of the 


soil of this portion of the State have been prominent sources of its 


wealth, but the mineral resources underneath the luxuriant vegeta- 


tion on the surface of the country remain undeveloped, partly from 
the want of the knowledge of their quantity and quality, but mainly 


from the want of an easy access to market. The survey of the Han- 


nibal and St. Joseph Railroad has increased the desired knowledge : 


and the road, when complete l, 
soon to disclose our views of the policy to ensure the best credit and 
ble progress of this work. In the mean time, we 


will supply the main wants. We hope 


the most irresista 
quote the following letter, which must arouse lively interest in 
its favor: 
Hannipat & St. Josepn Rarroap, ) 
Engineer’s Office, June ist, 1853. § 
Col. R. M. Stewart, 
President of the H. and St. Joseph R.R. Co. 
Sir,—Since the receipt of your last letter, 
I have been engaged in making a careful examination, with a view 
to ascertain the present value of the improved and unimproved 
ands on the route of your road. From this it appears, that no 
improved lands on the route can be purchased at a less average 
price than $12 per acre, and that unimproved entered lands are 
valued at $4 per acre. 

In forming an estimate of the prospective value of these unim- 
proved lands belonging to the Company, I have employed a erit- 
erion which I think is best calculated to lead to a correct result. 
This has been obtained by ascertaining the present value of lands 
of similar quality situated within similar distances of such facilities 
of transportation as are afforded b y the Missouri and Mississipy pi 
Rivers, facilities whieh, considering the comparative difficulty of 
approaching these rivers through the bottom lands, and the un- 
certainty of the navigation, are 7 lently far inferior to those furn 
ished by a railroad, and certainly less calculated to enhance the 
value of lands. Agreeably to this criterion, not so high a one as 
for many reasons you would be justified in assuming, the average 

value of the lands be longing to the Company will amount to ten 
dollars per acre, clas sified as follows: 
1. First Class—Lands of special value, as coal fields, 

quarries, minerals, &c. or from proximity to towns or 

villages, 100,000 acres—minimum valuation at $20,42,000,000 
2. Second Class—Superior agricultural qualities and 

location, 150,000 acres, minimum valuation at $15, 2,250,000 
3. Third Class—Good agricultural qualities, 250.000 


we. 
acres, minimum valuation at $10, 2,500,000 
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Fourth Class—Low agricultural qualities, 200,000 
acres, minimum valuation at $5 1,000,000 
Fifth Class—Inferior lands, 100,000 acres, mini- 
mum valuation at $2,50 250,000 


Forming an ageregate valuation for 806,000 acres, of $8,000,000 


It should be borne in mind, with reference to this estimate of the 
comparative value of lands within fifteen miles of the above-mentioned 
rivers, and within the same distance of your road, that the latter are 
much more desirable on the score of health, and on account of the greater 
fac ‘ility of communication with the road, which they will possess, This 
arises from the fact. that the general location of the de pots on the road 
will be on the ridges aie een the streams which the road crosses. These 
ridges, although not high, are suffic ‘iently ele Vi ued to afford natural 
roads of the most perfect character, pass: ible with heavy loads at all 
seasons for a great Sees north and south, Besides rende ‘ring the 
road acceptable at all times, the direction of the road east and we st has 
the tastes r advantage of dividing the lands into the proper proportion 


i 


Oe 


¢ 


of timber and prairie, It must be seen at a glance the important bear. 
ing of these facts alone upon the value of your lands, but when you take 
into view the great intrinsic value of the coal lands, and their effect in 
enhancing the value of all the lands throughout the route, after the road 
is in operation, the criterion that I have adopted must be acknowledged 
to be below what might have been justly assumed. The lands along 
the Central Railroad in IMlinois, although valued much higher than 7 


have ventured to pla ice yours, are inferior im the advantage s of position 
a ind j in sus SCE pi ibilit \ of improve ment. In my Report, on the location of 
vour roa d. | have allude dj n ge ners il terms to the unsurpassed fertility 


of the soil, which, although of unvaried richness, is diversified in its 
adaptation to the different prox lucts of the climate. For e xample: the 
eastern division of the road passes through a hemp district of country 3 
and upon approaching Macon county, the road enters a tobacco region, 
unequalled probably in the world, cert — not in the United States. 

Even in the Elk Knobs, where 1 expecied to find a comparative ly ster- 
ile portion of the route, f found the most beautiful and extensive vy valleys 
in a high state of cultivation. Beyond the Knobs, west of Grand River, 
lies “New Kentuck Vy; ” as it is called, on account of its close resem- 
blanee to one of the most fertile and desirable portions of Kentue ky. 
This is a limestone region, abounding in crystal springs. and streams of 
water. flowing over rocky bottoms. The western portion of the road is 
located through the “Platte Purchase;”—ihe extraordin: ry richness and 
fertility of this celebrated purchase is too well known to require de- 
scription. 

The specimens of bituminous coal, from the north Missouri coal fields, 
which I presented to the Board at their last meeting, are superior to 
any Lever saw south of the Missouri river, and are fully equal to the 
best specimens from the Pittsburgh mines. In connection with this 
coal, | have good reason to believe that iron ore will be found, and of 
a quality well adapted to smeliing purposes. 

Respectfully, your obedient servant, 
JAMES M. BUCKLIN, 
Chief Engineer, Hannibal and St. Joseph Railroad. 
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LITERARY DEPARTMENT. 


THE PLAINS, 


By FRANCOIS DES MONTAIGNES, of St. Louis. 
CHAPTER TENTH. 
Which describes How the Packsaddle Expedition were astonished ! 


“Des heros de romans fuyez les petitesses: 
Toutefois aux grands coeurs donnez quelques falvlesses.” 
L°’ART POETIQUE DE BoILeAau. 





Francois himse/f had seen a wolf, but as no one else had encountered 
any other game in these parts, excepting a few snakes, and as the 
buffalo seemed to have abandoned the trail altogether at this season, 
it now became a matter of necessity for the company to do the same 
thing, and strike off at the shortest tangent which led to their grazing 
grounds. 

We have remarked that our flour was out; every ounce had been 
earefully shaken from the leathern sacks which had contained it; 
these, like rifled pockets, had been turned inside out, and very much 
like ‘lean and slippered pantaloons,”’ presented the appearance of 
mere ghosts of the plump forms they once had sported. One lone 
sack, belonging to the marquee, heretofore unbroken, in order to be 
served up with future buffalo meat, and cautiously marked: ‘not toe 
be opened,” was the sole survivor of all the fat kind served out to 
the messes . 1 the Blue. 

Even this last Mohican was now called into requisition, and though 
the democracy at Wolf creek revelled in coffee and middling, there 
was at least one mess in camp which rioted in the superior enjoyment 
of ash-cakes and biscuits. 

Crossing the Santa Fe trail, therefore, at a right angle, on or about 
the 17th July, we struck off in a direction north of west, and contin- 
uing on the south side of Pawnee Fork, trotted gaily over the buffalo 
grass, with expanded eye on the sharp lookout for the welcome sight 
of Meat. 

Fortunately we had not far to go; we had not left camp Vide Poche 
more than three or four miles in the rear, and the tops of its scanty 
trees were yet in sight, when a single black speck, not larger than a 
fly, upon the extensive table before us, denoted that the feast was al- 
ready preparing, and caused aloud and simultaneous shout of Buffalo / 

There he was, sure enough; one solitary black speck upon the wide 
landscape before us. He was a buffalo though, and already had our 
quick imaginations pictured forth his majestic form, the shaggy, wall- 
like front. the formidable horns, the rolling eye; all were there, in 
that single black speck, which looked like a pin’s head on that great 
green cushion. We almost fancied him pawing up the ground, and 
casting the soil into the air, and one of the greenhorns was confident, 
he heard the speck bellow. 

The packsaddle people fairly shook with doubt, as the speck re- 
mained motionless, and apparently lifeless, and one sap-headed phil- 
osopher even carried the joke so far as to declare it was not a buffalo 
but a Bois-de-vache. 

As we moved onward, the object gradually increased in size, and 
when the speck gradually acquired distinctness and form, and finally re- 
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solved itself into a large and well defined buffalo, standing out in bold 
relief, like the heraldic bearing of some great shield, (that of Front 
du Boeut’s for instance,) the enthusiasm of the explorers knew no 
bounds, and so general became the desire to have a buffalo chase, that 
the same sap-headed philosopher who had insisted so strongly but 
a few minutes before, that the buffalo was a Bois-de-vache, now ad- 
ded his shout to the balance, and wished for permission to charge 
upon the enemy. 

Yes, there he was ; the outermost picket of the countless legions 
whoseterritory we were invading; there he stood leisurely cropping the 
short grass, and as careless of danger as though he were in his own 
meadow, and no packsaddle expeuition within a thousand miles to 
disturb him. 

A couple more of the same sort now showed themselves in the dis- 
tance, and denoted our rapid approach to the main body. 

How we green-horns shook ! 

Reader, you have heard of the buck ague, perhaps you have exper- 
ienced it; if you have done neither, read Kendall’s description or it;* 
it is mysterious, but it is no/hing to the buffalo chills. Our whole 
system became complicated, and mixed masses of active and powerful 
machinery, all out of order and indescribable ; wheels, pulleys and 
cranks; leather belts, boilers, nerves and loose screws: our wool hats 
kept our hair down, but our dander was up; our eyes were wide 
awake, and so were our appetites; all were strangely effected. The 
buffalo loomed up in the distance, and seemed in the dancing, flaring 
rays of the midday sun to have a‘tained the proportions of a mastodon 
cr a behemoth. Tie packsaddle expediiion had at least reached plenty, 
the flour was ouf, and so was the middling, (nearly,) and the buffalo 
were in for it. 

All were charmed, enchanted, astonished ! 

As for Francois, poor fellow, the nervous grasp of his rifle, the 
staring eye, and the spasmodic twitching of his jaws, betokened the 
hand of disease, and that too of a kind far more fearful than the Bear 
vertigo which seize | him at Camp Ursa: supported by several of his 
friends from falling from his horse, until the first shock was over, he 
gradually recovered. 

Not so with the sun-burnt, hardy veterans of the mountain and 
prairie; men who had trapped beaver, and fought Blackfeet, who had 
wintered in the snows, and chased the elk over the icy crags. Spur- 
ring up their jaded animals to the fron', they appealed to the captain 
more by their looks than by words for permission to go on a hunt. But 


* And what, the reader will probably ask, was the reason of my want of suc- 
cess? In all frankness, and with a desire to answer his question fairly, and to 
the best of my knowledge, belief and ability, I will here state that there is a very 
common disease prevalent among young and inexperienced hunters in Texas, 
which is known as the “‘ Buck-ague.”? 1t manifests itself whenever the subject is 
suddenly brought into close proximity with game of the larger class, and more 
difficult to kill, and its effects are to give a hurriedness of action, a tremulousness 
of the nerves, and an unwonted excitableness to the feelings generally. It strikes 
me forcibly, and I have little doubt, the reader’s impressions are closely akin to 
mine, that [ underwent a severe attack of the “buck-ague,” while on the little 
hunting excursion of which I have just given a description—in plain English, 
hat I was too nervous even to hit a barn-door at twenty steps.—Kendall’s San- 


ta Fe Expedition, vol. 1. 
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the country was dangerous, and bands of prowling Indians may have 
been lurking in the vicinity, and their appeal was in vain. However, 
as it was considered a favorable opportunity to test the mettle of some 
of the fine race-horses mentioned in a previous chapter, which were 
led along in the caballada by a negro especially detailed for that serv- 
ice, the captain, after a consultation with the principal hunters in the 
troupe, concluded to show the greenhorn explorers a few extra flour- 
ishes in the way of racing buffalo in Indian fashion on the American 
prairies; or in other words give them the benefit of witnessing a bull- 
fight, a l’? Espagnole, with the boundless prairie as an arena, and him- 
self and the best buffalo hunter in the west, as the gladiators. 
Mounting two of the finest horses, therefere, and armed cap-a-pie 
with guns and pistols, Archambeaux, the famous buffalo runner, and 
Captain Fremont of the packsaddle expedition, rode forth to attack the 
unsuspecting bull who continued to feed away, unconsciuos of all 
ly enjoying the sweetness of the grass. 


these preparations,and profound 
"Tl *,? . } ‘ fy . F . 
[he greenhorn expedition lifted its eyes afar off, and gazed with 


wonder. 

Advancing undiscovered within a quarter of a mile of the lordly 
anin.al, the two loreadores gave the spur to their fleet steeds, and 
dashed like lightning alongside of the now retreating buffalo. Poor 
fellow! He stood but a poor chance for life, with the best of 
hunters on one side, discharging volley after volley into his shaggy 
hide, and the captain with his pistols on the other peppering away as 
if with the intention to load him down with balls. Flight was in 
vain; the mettlesome chargers were up with him in an instant, and 
resistance was out of the question. The sharp sting of a pistol ball no 
sooner caused him to wheel and present his formidable horns than 
another shot from the opposite horseman made him turn again and re- 
sume his frantic flight. Whilst in the distance the loud hurralis of 
the enchanted packsaddle expedition rang through the clear atmos- 
phere like the thundering encores of the olden times whicn shook the 
amphitheatres to their base, and marked the downfall of the imperial 
lion or the butchered gladiator, 

The sturdy animal was hard to kill, and received more than twenty 
shots, before he finally caved in; and whilst his huge torm lay writhing 
in the throes of death, the two bold hunters galloped over the prairie 
amidst the loud plaudits of the delighted spectators. 

No limbs were lost, nor any serious damage done, other than 
the losing of a valuable pistol from the captain’s holster, during 
the heats of the conflict: fit offering at the grave of the slaughter- 
ed buffalo. 

Additional specks appeared in the distance, but as one combat 
of this sort had afforded sufficient glory for the present, the ex- 
ploring expedition continued on the even tenor of its way, without 
molesting them, but occasionally smacking its lips, as the number 
of specks continued to increase. 

Finding plenty of water deposited in the flats along the route, 
by the recent rains, we halted at one of the numerous little ponds 
hus made, and enjoyed a luxurious meal upon the last surviving 
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fragment of our much injured middling; ‘‘t’was the last remain- 
ing button on Gabriel’s coat,”? without a doubt, and that none 
should be wasted, we ate it without cooking, for fear of its resolv- 
ing itself into a grease-spot under the operation ; and without the 
usual accompaniments of bread and coffee, but with a stimulating 
draught from the little pond near by, we made a final finish of ev- 
ery thing in our possession, which could possibly lay claim to the 
name of provisions. 

Here again we cannot but pause and reflect upon those profound 

powers of calculation which could have fortold toa day, to a frac- 
tion of a day, the complete annihilation of our rations simultan- 
eously with the appearance of the abundance which herded around 
us. 
Hitching up, about one o’clock, we left our comfortable noon- 
ing place among the ponds, and again jogged onwards, at a pace 
considerably accelerated by our bright anticipations of plenty, and 
without paying the least attention to the numerous prairie dogs, 
who yelped around, continued straight ahead with ears erect, on 
the lookout for the main bedy of buffalo. 

Hunters were dispatched in various directions to secure food by 
nightfall, and long ere we reached a suitable halting place, near 
the creek, several mules laden with fresh and fat meat, joined the 
caballada, and trudged along with their precious burdens, the ob- 
served of all, and the foci of a hundred eyes; a spectacle to ex- 
cite an epicure, and sufficient to render a famished explorer 
perfectly crazy. 

The reader may possibly imagine from these minute and fre- 
quent allusions to the state of the larder, that the packsaddle ex- 
pedition may have been rather disposed to epicurianism, but could 
he have enjoyed an abstemious promenade from Walnut creek to 
Wolf creek, and then a hungry ride from Woif creek to our pres- 
ent desirable neighborhood, as early a breakfast as possible, would 
not have been deemed objectionable, even without the accompan- 
iments of bread and butter. The spot selected for this night’s 
camp, occupied the site of some former encampment on a large 
seale, where anextensive band of Indians, ( Caws or Pawnees prob- 
ably, ) had been engagedjin curing and preparing their winter meat. 
The ground around for several acres being thickly strewn with 
poles, upon which they had dried their food. These afforded usa 
magnificent wood yard to draw upon, and within a few minutes 
after halting, the fires were kindled in every direction, whilst one 
sly old cucsénier had even got so far the start, as to have a con- 
siderable chunk of the meat already simmering over his blazing 
fire. 

The hunters had great success, and the officers attached to the 
expedition, encouraged by their accounts, and by the proximity of 
several large herds, took horse and gallopped forth to the charge. 
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They, too, had admirable success, and the continual arrival of 
laden mules, until a late hour, proved conclusively that the expe- 
dition had finally arrived in that land of plenty, which had all along 
been described as existing somewhere, but supposed to have been 
removed into some very fabulous portion of the prairie. 


The contrast presented by this scene of plenty to the meager 
and starved noonhalt at the ponds, was sufficiently striking to be 
appreciated, and Jong pent up feelings nearly akin to those of 
mirth, seemed suddenly to have brooken loose, and evinced their 
intensity by the general and inordinate cooking and consumption 
which prevailed. 

It is astonishing, and it astonished the greenhorns, what quan- 
tities of this peculiar kind of meat can be devoured without incon- 
venience. No one had been really starving, all, on the contrary, 
looked plump enough, and though the fare had been somewhat 
slim, the voyageurs were not, andno bones had yet become prom- 
inent with hunger ; yet all hands set to, and joined in a furious 
onslaught upon the viands, as though they had been feeding on 
moccasins and mule meat for weeks, and were anxious to make up for 
lost time, by devouring at one meal, full rations for the entire time 
they had fasted. Huge masses of solid and oily meat, such as a 
generous host would place for his household, were spitted and 
placed to the fires, whilst the owner near by awaited impatiently 
the browning of the side next the blaze, when with frequent use of 
his sharp butcher knife, the whole roast would be consumed, long 
before his inordinate appetite would be sufficiently satisfied. After 
this, one would expect to hear of a finish or a case of apoplexy. 
Not at all. Once commenced, our friend knows no such word as 
finish, and the small roast we have seen him eat, forms but a mere 
grease-spot in his appetite as well as in his future intentions. 


Everything is on the grand scale in these paradisical regions: 
The prairies are boundless, the sky cloudless, the game countless, 
and the appetite of the traveller corresponds accordingly. 

We now see our indefatigable operator selecting two or three 
huge ribs, the least as large as a sabre, and after planting them 
in a favorable position for browning, cast himself at leisure 
upon the grass near by, to watch the gradual preparation of the 
dish which constitutes his desert, the crowning climax as it were 
to all his previous exploits in gastronomy. After all this, if not 
too lazy or fatigued to go after his blanket, he muffles himself in 
its folds, and dreams, if he dreams at all, of a life in the woods. 


Such is life among the buffalo! 
Not knowing how long this happy state of things was going to 
last, and ignorant of the exact extent of these unsurpassed hunting 


grounds, we prepared a portion of our meat, by splitting it into 
thin pieces, and partially drying it over the fire or in the rays of 
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the sun, and afterwards placing it away carefully in the sacks 
which formerly held the flour. 

There was not much time allowed for these preparations, as our 
chief’s personal kitchen was well supervised, and, of course, never 
in need, and many little circumstances consequently failed to be 
noticed, which if properly attended to would have redounded much 
to the credit of the leader, as well as to the greater comfort of the 
people. 

The order was given to ‘‘catch up and saddle.” 

Notwithstanding all this hurry, it took more than a week to 
ride through this game region, and the prairies on all sides were 
black and brown with buffalo, running, racing, fighting and feed- 
ing, not unlike cattle on some immense stockfarm. 

Now and then a heavy cloud of dust, and the quick movement 
of the mass at the extreme edge of the horizon, denotes the pres- 
ence of Indians on the chase; tne adjacent herds communicate the 
panic until the whole mass is in rapid motion: whilst squadron af- 
ter squadron fill up the rear, and present the same dense and 
countless multitude. 

It was well to be on the lookout, as we were within the regular 
range of the Pawnees and Chiennes; the war parties of these na- 
tions are continually on the hunt, and it would not be safe for a 
white man to be encountered by them, especially in this their fav- 
orite hunting ground. 

The red man, in fact, cannot but look upon the white hunter as 
an intruder, who enters his pastures unasked, and slaughters his 
stock wantonly and wastefully, and when he slays his foe, the In- 
dian doubtlessly imagines he is meting out justice to the thief who 
has entered his domain, and destroyed his provisions and his world- 
ly wealth. 

Where such a number of animals is slaughtered, it cannot be 
expected that all the meat is preserved, and hunters among plenty 
are never noted for being particular ; the tongue, consequently, 
besse and hump-ribs, with a little tallow, constitute about the av- 
erage demand of the pale face, who fastens these to his saddle, 
and scours away in hot pursuit of another victim, leaving the 
slaughtered beef to be devoured by the quick-scented wolf who 
springs up from the ground, and the keen-eyed buzzard who hangs 
like a cloud far above in the pure and clear atmosphere. 
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In Memoriam. 


BY WM. GARDNER BLACKWOOD. 


On the door * the legended tomb, 
s written—ANNA. 


As wanly gleams the spectral lamp 
n some aim vault’s sepulchral gloom, 
n le statues, cold and damp, 


k the lone tenant of the tomb,— 
lely glimmers Fancy’s light 
of sorrow’s night 


ker voids 


i marble cold the lvre whose breath 


Went heav’nward with thy sainted Death ! 


Nun-like above thy flow’rless bier, 
spirit woos the evypress shade,— 
ng boughs, and low winds near, 
requiem made : 
light it knows, 
try snows, 
: loneliest shore 


» scenes thy smile shall glad no more. 
t know witl thy starry realm 


‘he echoing woes that anguish this ?— 
ind tears that whelm, 


me »wy vaies of bliss : 
—by timbrel-soun ling streams 

il angelic rapture dreams, 
bright-wing’d bands, that round thee shine, 


e visions of a life divine. 

No lovelier shape in Peradise, 

A joy embodied. spreads its wil 
Or sweeter name the minstrelsies 

Of golden-luted angels sing : 
To Israfeli’s trembling lyre 
Thy praise will lend enchanted fire; 
And, soaring to immortal birth, 
Nor star ere left a darker earth. 


But oft when stars their kindred meet, 
Che lov’d who mourn thy early death, 
In vision’d slumbers, silv’ry sweet 
With dreams that breathe the rose’s breath.— 
Will hear thy spirit’s radiant wing 
In ev’ry air’s soft whispering, 
And smiles, the light of eves unseen, 
Will tell what angel watch has been. 


So loved !—yet lost! the flow’r, the beam, 
The seraph air, each holy thing, 

All human hearts most beauteous deem— 
Ot thee a memory sweet will bring : 

And with thy image, truth and love, 

From founts like rippling suns above, 

Will, clust’ring round thy tear-moist sod, 

Teach Faith in the eternal God. 
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We are pleased to present the following circular to our readers, 
and hope soon to offer further interesting information about this 
philanthropic and flourishing institution: 

St. Louis, July 13th, 1853. 
Dear Sir: 

By direetion of the Trustees of the Méssourt Institute for the 
Education of the Blind, I take the liberty of calling your atten- 
tion to the public charity under their care, and of asking your co- 
operation in making it more generally known. It is permanently 
and well established, being supported in part by annual appropri- 
ations from the State, and partly by private subscription, and the 
Trustees are making arrangements for the erection of a large and 
commodious building, for which purpose an appropriation of $20,- 
U0 was made by the last General Assembly. They now occupy 
a convenient house at the corner of Howard street and Broadway, 
which is amply sufficient for the present demands, and are prepared 
to receive ten or twelve pupils in addition to those already under 
their care. 

The advantages offered by this Institution are as great as at 
any other of the same sort, in the United States. The Principal 
and Matron, Mr. and Mrs. E. W. Wrax an, are both thoroughly 
experienced and faithful in discharge of their duties, and parents 
may rest assured that no pains will be spared in the proper care 
and education of the children placed under their direction. 

The branches taught include all which it is practicable for the 
blind to learn, consisiing chiefly of Reading, (by means of raised 
letters,) Writing, Arithmetic, Vocal and Instrumental Music, 
Plain and Ornamental Needle-Work, Bead and Basket Work, Xe. 
In these different branches, the children make satisfactory pro- 
gress, which would be almost incredible to those who have not 
witnessed it. A work-shop has also been recently added, and 
those of suitable age have opportunity to learn trades, by which 
they can earn an independent support. 

Pupils are received at any age over six, and are provided with 
clothing, board and education, gratuitously, when desired. But it 
is expected of parents and guardians to provide clothing, and to 
pay their board, either in full or in part, when able to do so. 
Adult pupils are also received, and will be instructed, both in the 
school and the workshop, in whatever branches they are compet- 
ent to learn. 

There is reason to believe that although this Institution has 
been in full operation for more than two years, its existence is 
still unknown to a great many of those for whose benefit it is in- 
tended. The Trustees, therefore, take this means of asking your 
assistance in discharge of the duties devolved upon them. They 
are desirous of extending the advantages of the Institution to all 
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those to whom they properly belong. You will greatly aid them 
and receive their cordial thanks, by contributing to enlarge their 
sphere of usefulness. If you know of any persons, totally or 
partially blind, will you be so kind as extend to them the inform- 
ation herein contained, and encourage them to become inmates of 
this Institution? 

Further information upon the subject may be obtained by ad- 
dressing the Principal, Mr. E. W. WHEELAN, or the President of 
of the Board of Trustees. 

I remain, very respectfully, 

(By order of the Board, ) WM. G. ELIOT, Jun., President. 


RR rR re we re re rr rene 


Of all the Fine Arts the Art of Poetry is the most refined. It re- 
presents, not only outward action, but also, inward motive. It deals 
with the materials of the invisible spirit as well as with those of sens- 
ible matter, and its greatest triumph is witnessed in the Province of 
Beautiful Souls. It polishes the hard thoughts, and etherealizes the 
turbid feelings of human woe. It paints the real, and points out the 
ideal. It subdues the discordant notes of passion, and establishes the 
harmonious tone of genius. It transforms misery into happiness, and 
sublimates the earthly into the divine. The following stanzas breath 
the true spirit. They touch and tend to civilize humanity, and ele- 
vate it to the Deity. We trust that a volume of Poetry may soon be 


presented to the world by the fair authoress, and that those who have 
a soul for the beautiful, will, with it, become wiser, better and happier. 


STANZAS. 
By Maria Gertrude Buchanan, 
OF SAVANNAH, GA. 


How all unknown to us the thoughts which glide 
O’er the dim mirror of another’s soul; 
The thronging memories—the rushing tide 
Of strong emotions mocking at control; 
The hopes, the feelings, and the secret woe, 
Which through the heart’s deep channels ever flow! 
The smile is oft the glitt?ring rainbow made 
By the dim spray above the fount of tears ; 
The heart is wrapf, alas! in Sorrow’s shade, 
And wild Remorse, with all his scorpion fears, 
Stings it to madness—yet the eye can wear 
The veil of Joy’s glad sunshine brightly fair. 
The rosy cheek with mantling blush may glow, 
Calm as an infant’s dream the brow may be, 
Yet this sweet blush, this lovely calm below, 
May lurk the bitterness of misery : 
The eye may flash with Love’s celestial light, 
Yet Hate lie crouching ’mid its lustre bright. 
Oh! we know little of each other’s hearts, 
Their inward fruits of Passion and of Pride ; 
On Life’s revolving stage all play their parts, 
And ’neath the act too oft the motive hide. 
Yet tremble, mortal! thou to Him art known 
Who sits Omniscient on the Eternal Throne! 


Sr. Louis, Aueust 31st, 1853. 
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’ Counsellor at Law, office No. 56 Pine 
street, near Third, (adjoining that of the Clerk 
of the Supreme Court. 


| eames PIPKIN, Jr. Attorney at Law, 
Hilisbero’, Mo. 





|; HEREFORD, Attorney at Law, Indepen- 
. dence, Mo. Ottice over Thomas & Todd’s 
store. 

Refer to Messrs. Thomas & Todd, Smart & 
Hughes, Coleman & Dallam,. Independence, 
Mo.; lion. Wm. Scott, Hon, Thos. vw. Price, 
George W. Hough, Jefferson City, Mo.; Tutt & 
Watson, M. Tarver, Esq., H. Cobb, Esq., St. 
Louis, Mo. 


1h N. WAUL, Lawyer, Ne. 87 Gravier str., 
¥ New Orleans, La. 

Refer to Magee. Ulhorn & Co.; Lesesne & 
Moise; Benoist, Shaw & Co.; A.J. Denis- 
toun; S.J. Nicholson; Hill, McLean & Co.; 
mM. D, Cooper & Co.; Lowe, Pattison & Co. ; 
McRae Coffman & Co.; Cockran, Bullard & 
Co.; C. C. Lathrop. 


Notary Wublic. 


ADOLPH KEHR, 

Notary Public, Mo. 11, Fourth street, 
opposite the Court House. 
ANTHONY V. HOFER, 

Notary PulPté a nd Conveyancer, 
Oftice: Southeast corner of Second & Walnut 
streets, next io C. Witter’s Book Store, 

St. Louis, Mo. 


Land Agency Notice. 


TORTHINGTON G, SNETHEN continues 
\\ to practice Law in the Supreme Court; 
to attend to cases before Congress; to prose- 
cute Claims and settle accounts against the 
Departments and Boards of Commissioners ; 
to procure Patents at home and abroad; to ob 
tain Pensions and Bounty lands; to collect 
lebts, dividends, legacies and inheritances 
in any part of the United States and in foreign 
countries; to make investments of funds in 
Loans and Stocks and on Bonds and Mortgage. 

nd to negociate the purchase and sale of 
Loans, Land and Patent-rights §n any State 
of the Union. Particular attention paid to 
Cal$furnia Land Title cases coming up to the 
U. S. Supreme Court on appeal. 

72 Communications prepaid, addressed to 
w, G. SNETHEN, 5, Carrol Place, Capitol 
Hill, Washington, D. C., will meet with 
prompt attention. 


{ 


YENERAL AGENCY at Dubuque, Iowa, {« 

TI public lands, real estate, milita land 
warrants, payment ef taxes, investigation of 
titles, amicable collection of debts, 1 all 


other business within the legitimate sphere of 


r 


an Agent's duties, by ; : 

CHARLES CORKERY, 

Notarv Public and Commissioner of Deeds and 

Depdsitions tur sll the North-western States, 
Missouri included. 185October, 1. 


Brushes. 


+ PINGS & CO., importers of German, 
F, French and English FancyGoods, and 
manufacturers of all kinds of brushes, No. 
47 Main street, St, Louis, Mo. 


DEPARTMENT. 


| Books & Stationery. 


os AN’S, 14 Camp street, New Orleans, 

4 La. Books and Stationery. cheap Publi- 

cations, Magazines &c., rich fancy Goods. 

Prices and qualitic s to meet your approval. 
TF Orders solicited. o£ yj 


( 1 WITTER, 38 Walnut street, corner of 2d, 
e St. Louis, Mo. German and French stand- 
ard works, Novels and School Books. Blank 
Books, Writing Papers, Music Paper, Slates & 
Ink, Engravings, Prints, Steel Pens, Ink- 
stands, &c. —Printing and Binding executed 
in the best manner. Orders for England, 
France and Germatty are executed at the 
shortest notice. 


Book Printing. 


as ST. LOUIS UNION Book and Job 
Printing Establishment, No. 35 Locus 
street between Main and Second, St. Louis 
Mo. 





(= ARLES & HAMMOND, Book and Job 
Printers, Main street, St. Louis. Mo. 


College. 


jou ATHAN JONES’ COMMERCIAL 
ew COLLEGE, St, Louis, Mo., incorporated 
by the General Assembly, January 24, 1849. 
With full authority to “grant diplomas, award 
degrees, confer honors, and exercise all and 
singular, the privileges common to Commer- 
cial Colleges, authorized by law in other 
Stutes.”—Charter, Sec. 2. 

Young Gentlemen wishing to prepare them- 
selves for busine-s pursuits, are respectfully 
invited to call dtiring busintss hours and exam- 
ine the mode of imparting instruction, the 
progress of the pupils, and the superior faci- 
lities extended to those desirous of qualifying 
themselves for the practcal duties of the 

ounting House. Personal references given 
to above one hundred and eighty (180) Practi- 
cal Accountants now in ¢harge of Books in 
this city, all of whom have completed their 
business education in this institution. 

N. B. For CIRCULARS containing infor- 
mation in regard to the terms, the course of 
instruction and all business connected with 
the above, call at the **Book-keeping Depart- 
ment.’ corner of Fourth and Chestnut streets, 
or address JONATHAN JONES, St. Louis.Mo. 


licofs. 


(" M. & H. M. WARREN, manufacturers 
« of Warren’s Improved Fire and Water- 
Proof Composition Roofs, and Roofing Mate- 
rials, which are kept constantly on hand and 
‘or sale (with directions for use) to those in 
the country who may desire to adopt this mode 
ol rooting, 
Ottice and Manufactory, east side Second 
street, between Almond and Poplar, St. Louis, 
Mo. Ottice hours from 10 to 11 e’clock, a. 
M..and 4to 6 p. mM, 

> ~ ; 

fyorse Shoring. 
JOUN MULLERY, Premium Horse Shoer 
vin the alley, opposite the Post Office, will 
as usual pay particular attention to the various 
diseases affecting the feet of horses, and will 
guarantee togive general satisfaction in either 
of the above departments, 








es. 


Ne 


Br. 





CHOCOLATE, COCOA & BROMA. , r is 
a tae apd <BROMA. =) Jeweln, Watchmakern 
W. Baker & Co’s merican and Vanilla | = - 
Chocalate, Cocoa and ma, to which first | §& ENGRAVING. 
premiums have been aw by the chief In- | - 
stitutes and Fairs of the Union, are for sale by | P. STUBENRAUCH & SONS, 
all the principal Grocers in the United States, | No. 11 N. 3d str. between Chesnut & Markel: 
and by their agents, |} and No. 17, Chesnut street. opposite the Neu 
Hussvy & Murrey, New York ; GRANT | Post Office. 
T LLs. Philadel ia; Tno’s V. Brun-| - : , 
» Pg vi ; KENNET & DUDLEY, Cin- Would call the attention of the public and 


| the trade generally to their extensive stock of 

C Ohio. WALTER BAKER& CO. | | ie sy ster ; 

cinnati, tic D : te M | Jewelry, W itches and Clocks. ‘They also are 
orchester. iss. | ’ 


well enabled by long practice and experience 


.—=—-- | 
oo -— eG periorm all kinds ivi 
Liquors and Wines. | ellas metal, in the best tyle, 
: cal aa. } or Notary Publics, for Insurar 
(ee yee Ww es le - er Be ae Rotiraad Cen.. and oll cthes 
Foreign Norn. pie ees ya | tea All orders promptly execute 
Liquors, and that wel oe Fes 0st liberal terms. 


8 meets shes Ww! ripe N , te i i i i a a a 
from Levee and Commer | - 
af Saodlerp. 
Hates. 
Il’ GRIMSLEY & CO., 


\ "MURRAY & DORM : ‘ tuiling | e Of Saddles, Bridles, 

\ Manufactory, n.s. esn. bet. 9. & 10. rpet Bags, &c., No. 

streets, continu ’ " at ys loors below Ulive st., 

establishment, a {| 

tal iron railing, dalct ink al id : > . . 

hook safess fire-vauits, iron window shutters.) Commission Sslerchants. 

iron aw rs. lig r rods, teads,. t 

Db ge Sagas inant inmaaaa B. MERRILL, 

orme e 

— “2 COMMISSION MERCHANT, 
Crunks. uscumbia, Ala. 

M PENDZINSKI, P c . Refer to M. Tarver, Esq; St. Leu 

r Constant ‘ choke , . — 

re ils und made to te t th I o- | NGELRODT & BARTH, Commission 

tice, Hard Leather inks, weather | orwarding Merchants, No. 126 

Steel } i t between VineStr 

Pack Avenue, St. Lo 


yUSSELL & BENNETT, W) 
in mmission Mere} 


>; HARRISON & VALLE, 
Man 


Dry Goods, 


(,ROW, McCREERY & CO., 


’ a | 2 ~ ' - 
Liccords. ers in Dry Goods, No. 7 
mis, Mo. Wayman Crow, I’! 


JERSONS i to tain inscri} Cree Wm. H. Barksdale, 

| records in N I ty, can pro- }d , Charlies D. Appleton. 

cure them wit td I ur 

dersig a 4 +} m rope TOODS, CHRISTY & CO., wl 

r ee i, Sos ras ob oe i ee ers in Dry Goods, N 
mates : : sauna ¢ Louis, M \ 


directe 
SELEY, hristy, James C. Christy, Robert K. Woods: 


who will 
| Co., Mo. EPA PP LP LLYPPPPPFPFLPFVSPFVTIFSVII* 


0. 15 
as non ¢ t Mo. James Woods, Willia 
of the fees. WM. MO 

Recorder of New Madri 
March. 1851. 


Boots & Shoes. 


( HRGETER & EBY, 
.) Boots and Shoes. N« 


—_— 


Fourth door South of Pine, 


ftlerchant Cailog. 


+H. BLOOD. Merchant Tailor, No. 22] men, entirely seperate, and fitted u 
e), Third Street, One doo from the corner | tat m dis of the hair can 
of Chestnut Street, St. Louis, Mo 
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RYIT TREES AND SHRUBBERY, for 

sule by the undersigned, at Ubeir fruit 
This establishment is jo- 
ated seven wiles South of St.Leitis, Mo. 


|} bere are Ommaibus Coaches running daily 
4 from the City within one half mite 6f the. ex- 


tablishment. The Nurrery apd Gardens are 
@pen at ull times (Sandays excepted) for the 
reception of visitors. He: dowinriéteeh?d wzmeo- 
ters Gre respectfully inv ned te Visit the es- 
tablishment and examine for themaeieds. . In 


ed @ivecting the utvention of the pablic to their 


mursery, they would rejerk that one of the 


| frm, (Mr. James Sigerson,) haz been engaged 


the above businves for the lost tweatyive 
Sears; during thattime he has tested Many of 
the. Varieties now growing. This; with the 
ageuterice ot their part of an intention t in~ 
crease the number of their trees, ap well.as to 
8d to their assuriment from year to yuar, far- 
Rivhes a sironk gua.antee te persons Wistiag 
te make ¢huice sviections of fruit, Uint they 
ten always be suppileds Theit prices porirecs 
Will be as reasonable as af amr simflar-estab- 
disinent Kost or Westy end when desived, 
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or On steamboats; pedked fa goed ordey 
For their dustinetion. ; 
: "AM letiors addressed todohn Sigerion, 


a5.) St. Louis, or to Jumex Sigerzeny Carondsiet, 


meet with prompt attentions 
© JOHN SIGERSUN & BROTHERS. 
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Hardware, 


WONDEELY, Mennfsoturer of Coprer, 
«Tin and Shect Iron Work da Cop- 
t Pipes for Stcamboats. and eries, 
Fountains, Copper  tttlrs; Weil and @ 
térn Pampa, and every other article in histine 


* temas i apne 


‘Tol pasitices, No. 283 Moin street, 


hewruer- of Cherry. Bt. Louis, Mey! 
imenuiaetures and keeps comtebily on: 
Premium Steamboat Cooking Stoves, ‘Thrws 


“tlways on hand, wholesshe and 


furniture. 
Ti. M. HARLOW, proprietar of | 








7 ais Fernivare Store) 
Wteecs constantly on hand ere 
honschoiqg furniture. matresses,. 
be eee ein Nonere ae ae 
Aino, Inahafectores to order every 
ig tine, with despatch. Orders fre 

tly attended to, and 
All goods wi 


w Warchouee, No. 88 nd 
if Olive and Loowst stremim, | 





Lithographic Establishment. 





‘CHAERFP & BRO., No, 7i Market atreet, 
W St. Louis, Mo.,are prepared te execute 
anything in the line of lithography; and ‘es- 
peciadly, as they are in possession of the 
argest size. lithographic presses and stones, 
they are abve to fil orders of the largest di- 
mensions. Théy. take lithogr.ph por- 
traits and likenesses from daguerroty pesy en- 
grave or lithograph show bi!! cards, busihess 
and visiting oirds, diplomas; musie, ma: i+ 
fests, labels, facsimiles, bank vo. cs, bank bills, 
bank checks, bill heads, drafts, bills 6f Jad- 
ing, maps, towa plats, &. 

LS"They particularly beg lk 
the special notice of the public 
drawings and colored lithorrap! 


nd 
ana 


ase to request 
to their vayon 
hs, in as much 
as this is the only estab! inthe West, 
where thisimproved style of lithographing is 
practiced 


ishment 


E & ©. KOBYN’S Lithozraphic, Drawing, 
4, Engraving, end Co'or Printing Establishe 
ment, No, 44 North Second Street, below 
Pine, St. Lonis, Mo, 

Portraits, Landseapes, Animalstaken from 
life, Musics Vignettes for Books, Drafis, &e. 
Showlills, Labels, Business \ Visiting Cards. 
Architecture, Machinery, Drawings, Pigos, 
Maps. 6c. - Drawingsof ail kinds exeouted ou 
Stone.—Copper and Steel. pletes, weed. cuts. 
Munuseririg &. transferred. AH kindof col- 
or end ornamental printing cxeented im the 
neatest style. al moderate Terms. 


Paper Hangings. 
THOMAS DALE, | 

Paper hanger, Whitener and Wall colerer. 
No. 158 Market street. near Alex. Leitch & 
Co’s. Drug store, St. “Louis, Mo. 

ly PJob Plastering dene at short notice and 
best style. 

All orders fer work promptly executed. 


Stlauutacturers, 


HOMAS GREY, Blacksmith and Iron 
Worker, No. 90 North Second street, bet- 
ween Olive and Locust, St. Louis, Mo,, keeps 
constantly on hand and manufactures to order 
Ox Chains, Sledges, Wedges, and #very des- 
cription of Mianig. Tools, also Iroh Hobbies 
and Picket Pins. 23" Blacksmith werk for 
'tousebuilders, atthe lowest pricesc) T3"He 
hes always om habd the highly recommended 
Tron Frame Bedstead, and Camp Stool. 
le eb 6 eee 


Mathematical Instruments. 


BLATT NER, Mathemstica! and Surgical 
ec}. Instrument make-, Dealer in <img, Piss 
tols and Sporting Materials, No. 58 North Se- 
cond streetybetween Pine and Olive, St. Louis, 
Mo., manufactures, and has always on bend: 
Survey or’s Compasses, Levelling {nstruments, 
Theodolite Pocket’ Compasses, S&S s+glosses, 
Barometers, Thermometers, Drawing JInstru- 
ments, Spectacles, Ivory and Gunter’s_ Seales 
and Protractors, Hour and Half Hour Glasses, 
Microscopes and Magnifying Ginsses. Rydro- 
meters of silver and glass, hydrometers for 
acids and salts, Magic Lanterns, Electrical Ma- 
chines, &e., Slee, Sntzical and Dental Instru- 
Ments}; Pockets Dissecting, Copping and self- 








Fruit Trees. 


YRUIT TREES AND SHRUBBERY, for 

sale by the undersigned, at their fruit 
farm ond nursery. This establishment is jo- 
cated seven miies South of St, Louis; Mo. 
There are Omnibus Coaches running daily 
from the City within one half mire of the es- 
tablishment. The Nursery and. Gardens are 
Open at all times (Sundays excepted) for the 
reception of visitors. Heorticuituristsand ama- 
tenrs are respectfully invited to visit the es- 
tablishment and examine for themselves. In 
directing the attention of the pablic to their 
iursery, they would rémerk that one of the 
firm, (Mr. James Sigersen,) bas been engaged 
ia the above business for tie last twenty-five 
years; during that time he has tested many of 
the varieties pow growing, This; with the 
assurance on their part of an intention to in- 
crease the number of their trees, as well as to 
add to their assortment from year to year, fur- 
nishes a strong guarartee tO persous Wishing 
to make choice seiections of fruit, that they 
can always be supplied. Their prites fortrecs 
will be as reasonable as at any similar estab- 
lishment Kast or West, and when desired, 
trees will be delivered free of charge in the 
city or on steamboats; packed in good order 
for their destination. 

UPHAli letters addressed to John. Sigerson, 
St. Louis, or to James Sigereon, Carendelet, 
Will meet with prompt atieption. 

JOHN SIGERSON & BROTUERS. 
ale el 


Hardware. 


> WONDERLY, Menofacturer of Copper, 
e Tin and Shect lron Work—euch as Cop- 
per Pipes for Steamboats and Distilleries, 
Soda Fountajus, Cepper _ éttles, Well and Ois- 
tern Pumps, and every other article in hisiline 
of business, No. 233 Main strect, South-east 
evrner of Cherry, St. Louis, Mo. He also 
manufactures and keeps constently on hand, 
Premiaum Sfeamboat Cooking Stoves, Tinware 
always on hand, wholesale and retail. 


Furniture. 


M. M.- HARLOW, proprietor of the St. 
Louis Furniture Store, manufactures 
and keers constantly on hand every variety 
of housechojg furniture. matressee, window 
blinds, wille w ware, Kc. . 
Also, thaafactures to order every article in 
his line, “ith despatch. Orders from abroad 
promptly attonded to, and goods carefully 
packed. All goods warranted as recom- 
mended. 
New Warchouse, No. 88 Second street, bet- 
ween Olive ané Locust streets, St, Louis; Mo. 


Slate Vard. 

OHN M. CANNON, Slater, No. Wand 17 
J South. Sixth strect, St. Louisy would. re- 
spectfully inform the public that, having new 
compl ted his arrange 





ments, he is prepared to 
wake contracts for any work in his Tine, He 
has in his employ practical sluters,-end is well 
prepared to execute in a workmantike man- 
wer, and with dispatch, all orders entrusted 
to hisware. He keeps constantly ob hand, and 
for sale, Welsh slate, rich tiles, sleet lea 

state Gagging: slate hearths, copper, brass and 
iron stating nails, Rosendale cement, aud ak 
other articles pertaining to his business. He 





injecting cases; “Taylor’s Shears, all sixes; 
Syringes, large and small, Scarificators, Lan- 
cets; Poreeps; Turnkeys; large Seales and 
Weights for Druggists; Prescription Seales 
on Stands} Revolvers, Guns. Pistols, Powder 
Fiaks, Game Raga, &c. YF All the above Ta- 
struments repaired at short notice in the best 
manner, 


| 


will strip from roofs 2 nc, sheet iron, tin, or 
other San etait and sabstitute therefor slate. 
Slate removed fiom one rvof, can be used to 
advantage on another, which is not the Case 
with any other roofing material. His terms 


are evch as cannot but preve setis factery. 
Apply as above. : 
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Paper Hangings. 


otters and dealers 
, Colors and Faney 
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“has & ENGERT, 
\ in Paper Hangi 
Papers, No. 49 Sor md street, between 
Elim and Myrtle, St. s, Mo. Constattly 
on hand, all kinds d water colors, pe~- 
pér-hangings,chis snes, tester pieces. 
window shades. m varroquin, Gold and 
Silver paper, painte Dutch gold bronze, 
lead pencils, paint brushes, 
drawing payer. &c. April, 1850 
DLR IN NSO 
Washington + | Sush Factory. 


piri cS, 


B. PHILIBERT, 
y ASHINGTON A L4th street,south side 
St, Louis, Me., 1 ors, Sash and Blinds 
Alge Door and Wind Terms moderate 
N. B.~—Shttiog « ¢, done here. 


Banking Houses. 
pi. & BACON ‘ing House No. 139 
Main street, S vuis, next door to the 
Bank of Missouri 
N. B. Deposit 
from all parts. ot 
change on the la 
times. 
Also Branches 
Houses ai San Fr 
ties, Catifornia. 


ed, Drafts and Notes 
1 collected and Ex- 
South for sale at all 


mange and Banking 
ind Sacramento Ci- 
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DODO GOON OGIOO! 
PAULFIU RATE ROAD, 
Open to Franklin. 


‘(HIS Road is now open for the transportation 
of Passengers to Franklin County, vonnec- 
ting, et Meramec, with T. R. Allen & Ces 
Stages to Manchester, and at Franklin with 
Prink & Co,"s Stages to Jeffersen City, and 
Washington, Mo, 
Onand after the 7th of Sept., or until farther 


| notice, trains will run regularly Every Day,as 
: follows: 


St. Lowts TO Fraxxtin 
Leave St. Louis” at § 30 A. M, 
do. do. 500 P. Me 
Atrive at Franklimat 10 15 A. M. 
a. do. 7 10 P. Me 
FRANKLIN TO ST. Lowis. 
Leave Fratklin. a 615 A. My 
do. do. do. : 400 P.M. 
Arrive at St. Louis at 8 A. M. 
do do. do. 625 P.M. 

Other arrengements will be mae for Sun- 
day. 

The atove trains stop atali way Stations. 

Omnibusses will run regulariy from the 
corner of Fourth and Chesnut streets, in con- 
nection with all the trains, 

Passengr?s are patticularly requested to 
purchase tickets ¢fthe Agerts, at each end ef 
the tine, beforetaking seats ir the Cars. Ex- 
tra charge for tickets purchased.in the cars. 

U.S. MAIL—Frink & Co. will run a daily 
line of four horse Post Coaches as follows: 


B100/}9 O100)9 


1009 C100 


° 


] A. BENOIS 
je change dea 
side third door n« 
Mo, Inte ; 

notes collected, 

ed, aud sight ex 
and New Orilea: ey 
in sums to suits $. 


. SA REE EOD Leaving Prapkiin in connection with the 9 A. 
bankers and €%- | vw train from St. Louis. They will ren ceach- 
. 53 Main street, cst | 65 to Jefferson City, and thence westward and 
Hive street, St. Louis; | couth.weetwards They-will also run a line of 
lepositors, drafts and } touehorse Post Coaches. via Union, to Wash- 
id time bile purchas- ington. Time to Washington from St. Louis, 
on the eastern cities | 7 hours; to detfersom City; 30 hour. 
at the lowest rates, A Stage will ram to and from Manchester, 
in connection with all the trains to and from 
St. Louis.  Ti¢kets tote procured et the De- 
pot; on Fourteenth street, or from T. Rs Al-* 
len & Co.,; or their sgent. 
JAMES M. WARD, Ase’t Sup"t, 


DPA DAP L DL PA PLLA A ALN 
Watches and Jewelry, 


N & CO., bankers and 
the north-west corner 
s, St. Louis, Mo. In- 
tors, drafis and notes 
>» bills ‘purchased and 
» cities and New Or- 
est rates. 


ape 5. AND 

- exchange de 

of Main and Oliv« 
terests paid to 
eollected, sight a 
exchange on the 
feaws for sale at the 


ag a 
(OO}POlO0 


©) 


CO., bankers and ex- 
132 Main street, west 
f Vine street, St. Lowis, 


| OKBR, REN! 
J change des! 
side,third deor 

Mo.. Interest p 


~~ 


Cc. D. SULLIVAN & CO., 
depositors, drafis and EWELLERS, Watch and Ciock Makers, 
notes collected, s | time hills purchased |-¢ No. 39 Fourth Street, opposite the Plan- 
and sight exehar 1e eastern cities and | ter’s House. Alargeand well selected assort- 
New Orleans fo et the lowest. rates in | ment of Clocks. Watches, Jewelry and Silver 
sume to suit pur : Spoons constaptiy on hand and for sale low. 
. UCA ae een All kinds of Jewelry made to order and-neat- 
UCAS. & now ly repaired, Engraving neatly executed. The 
change Deale:s highest price paid for old Gold and Silver. All 
neh ig orders punctually attended to. 
March t853, 





1TOOIVOig 


eTcary 


Od} 


Bankers and Ex- 
er of Main and Chest- 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Reinert Sci on natalie as 
iJruqs. 
(AR ESS Bi & CO., Importers and 
Wholesale »b s in Drugs, Paints, 
Whits Lead, Oils, Vi low Gliss, Glasaware, 
Perfumery, &¢., > 70 and 72 Main’ Street, 
St. Louis. Mo. N. B. Ginseng ani Bees- 
wax bonrht at | market rates, 


~~ Piel ~ 

St. Louis Cotton Factorp. 
| DALPHUS M 
d of St. Lotis 
and Dealers in 

No, 23, corner 


\ t at ~ 
VYOIAGIVOlOG 


Slowers. 


LOR A GARDEN, — This establishment con- 
tains a collection of Plants and Flowers 


7 


Sr ae 





OioG! 


<~ 


not excelled, perhaps, by any in the United 
States. OF ROSES alene there are 230 varie~ 
ties; aud the rietor has devotedten years 
to storing his HOT-HOUDES, 420 feet long, 
with specimens of rare and beautiful plants, 
and flowers from eimost every part of the globe 
The garden is pleasantly situated on Sonth 
Seventh street and affords » delightful retreat 
from Ure noice end dust of the Gay, A. com- 
modions SALOON has been fitted ap and will 
be supplied with Confectionary, lee Creams, 
and other refreshments suitable to the season 
nad the place. Spiriteysiiquors arc excluded | 
from the premises. ~ Bouquets of the richest 
, towers and most tasteful combination furnish- 
“Straw Goods, No. 113 Main str., St, Louls, Mo. [ed througheat every season of the year. 2 
w7rCash paid for Furs and Deer Skins, March: 1853. nei he Saener r 


ook 


> 


.& Co., Manufacturers 

r Yarn, &e¢,, Importers 

WARE and CurTLery, 

iin & Chesnot Streets, 
Louis, Mo. 


Sats & Caps. 


J &R. BR. WiitTRMORE & €O.; whole- 
« wale dealers in hats, Caps, Bonnets and 
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